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People To People 


The people of two small towns, one of them an 
agricultural center in the flat lands of Australia, 
the other a suburban place in America’s Rocky 
Mountain region, are involved in a Platonic love 
affair. 


Bega, New South Wales, and Littleton, Colorado, 
have become sister cities. There is in progress an 
exchange of visits, gifts and cultural exhibits 
which promise to continue indefinitely as the worthy 
people of the two communities participate in the 
exciting adventure of building friendships. Prime 
movers in bringing about these gestures of inter- 
national understanding were two local editors, W. 
B. Annabel of the Bega District News, and Houstoun 
Waring of the Littleton Independent. 


By bringing the Sister City Movement to the 
Grassroots, these editors are proving that friendly 
relationships need not be limited to the ties which 
develop between the business and civic leaders of 
the great industrial and trading centers of the world, 
nor to people who reside in towns which bear the 
same name, nor who share a common place of origin. 
Editors Annabel and Waring, with their fellow 
townsmen, are showing that because such qualities 


as friendliness with wholesome curiosity, and loca] 
pride are universal, the humble people of the world’s 
small places are prepared to accept each other 
in friendship and mutal respect. Their only motives 
are those which come from the heart. Because 
physical isolation is a diminishing thing, they need, 
more than anything else, leadership which will help 
them to reach over the remaining barriers that keep 
them apart. 


The people of Bega and Littleton have found this 
leadership. Most significant, it is a leadership that 
came from within the respective groups. Although 
Editors Annabel and Waring were the honest brok- 
ers of the transaction, they confined themselves 
largely to their editorial functions, thereby encour- 
aging numerous leaders in each community 
to assume responsibilities and thereby involving 
local groups, which, otherwise, might have 
remained aloof. 


If the role of the other community leaders was so 
decisive, just why were the editors important in 
helping the people of Bega and Littleton to create 
their circle of friendship? 


Effectiveness of editorial leadership, in this in- 
stance, seems to rest upon the nature of a selection 
process which brings to editorial positions men of 
superior perception and who are more articulate 
than most of their neighbors. It is important that 
both men have sufficient breadth of interest and 
background to permit them to communicate to lead- 
ers outside their local community as well as to the 
people within. Who else besides the local editor 
has both the skills and the mechanism required to 
perform this task? 


Now that Editors Annabel and Waring have 
shown the way, other weekly newspaper editors are 
sure to accept the challenge. The venture in inter- 
national friendship of the people in Bega and Little- 
ton may be repeated again and again in endless 
variation as an editor in the Philippines strikes up 
a friendship with an editor in Canada, as an editor 
in Ireland and an editor in Mexico open a wedge of 
friendship for the people of their towns, as commun- 
ities in North America and communities in South 
America are linked in ties of fellowship through 
the efforts of their respective local editors. Wher- 
ever there is a strong local press there are editors 
of ability and imagination capable of helping their 
readers to express the spirit of goodwill inherent in 
their nature. 


There’s no telling how much good may come from 
the love affair between the people of Bega and the 
people of Littleton.—H.R.L. 
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Weekly Editors And The Sister City Movement 


By Houstoun Waring 


“The Big Job of the Smalltown Editor” is the 
heading that the New York Times Magazine used on 
an article of mine in 1949. 

Lester Markel, the Magazine’s editor, had asked 
for the piece because he felt that America’s 9000 
weeklies and 1200 small dailies should become in- 
yolved in international affairs. 

If the New York Times believes in the contribu- 
tion which the community editor can make, certainly 
we in the rural and suburban field must take another 
jook at our traditional “local angle” formula. 

My own feeling, based on 35 years of experience 
in Littleton, is that at least 98 percent of our news 
coverage should have this local angle. Our stori 
may concern the Congo, but they will mention 
a hometown boy is there as a missionary or 
written the item. 


big city daily that pervades every community. Other- 
wise we would be out of business. 

But there must be one corner of the paper that 
reflects the thoughts of the editor and his articulate 
readers on any topic under the sun. That corner is 
the editorial page. It is here that our educators, our 
statesmen, and our other leaders look when they 
want the grassroots opinion. 

More than grassroots opinion is needed, of course. 
There should be significant information and inter- 
pretation. That is why we in Littleton have used 
Walter Lippmann for nearly 30 years and have given 
our readers a taste of Joseph C. Harsch, Samuel 
Grafton, the late Tom Stokes, the Alsops, and the 
cartoons of Herblock and Mauldin. 

Such a page will reach the upper half of one’s 
readers, but that still leaves a lot of voters that con- 
fuse Austria with Australia and who believe that 
an anti-Communist is just another variety of Marx- 
im. Not long ago, a reader and I were discussing 
Japan. “‘Let’s see,” he mused, “isn’t that somewhere 
in Europe?” 

Now this chap’s vote counts just as much as that 
of Dean Rusk or Christian Herter, and we small town 
editors are obligated to help him cast this vote with 
atrifle more wisdom. 

It seems to me that the best way to accomplish 
this is through the Sister City program. Every 
American town should have a Sister City in some 
ther land. When the connection is made, letters and 






to an e 


souvenirs begin flowing between the two towns. The 
postmasters, the bankers, the educators, the Lions 
club inembers and the students love this sort of 
thing. An elemental course in social anthropology is 
the result. 

I became aware of this last October when an Aus- 
tralian editor, W.B. Annabel of Bega, New South 
Wales, and Richard B. Joyce, U.S. Information 
Officer in Sydney, ganged up against me. They had 
appeared on a Sister City television show together 
and became sold by their own words. So upon sign- 
ing off the air they sat down and announced by air- 
ii that Littleton had become the Sister City of 


ad they chose our town because it has led 
i iting year. The people of Bega rallied 
round thgir editor and raised money to pay my pass- 
land “down under.” They asked me to pre- 
pargwt ittleton Exhibit that would be given a spe- 
ilding at the Bega Show, an event compar- 
able to one of our major county fairs. 

It turned out that Bega was the first Australian 
town to establish a Sister City arrangement with 
an American town. So everyone got excited. The 
Sydney Daily Telegraph joined in as a sponsor; the 
biggest magazine, Women’s Weekly, covered the 
story, and so did radio networks, television stations 
and the effective Australian News and Information 
Bureau. 

When my wife and I arrived in New South Wales, 
we were followed for four days by some ten journ- 
alists, photographers and other members of the 
craft. I thought Americans knew how to do things 
in a big way, but the Australians took to this 
People-to-People idea like a visit of Queen Elizabeth. 

Our Department of State was also enthusiastic, 
and U.S. Ambassador Wm. J. Sebald drove to Bega 
to spend two days making speeches and doing the 
honors in connection with the Littleton Exhibit. 

After returning home, I wrote a series of seven 
articles (illustrated with 24 photos from the Aus- 
tralian government). Nothing that has ever appear- 
ed in our twin weeklies can begin to show the re- 
sponse that these articles did. Readers who have had 
little comprehension of the world are now eagerly 
working on this town exchange. They realize that 
while cultural differences exist between us and any 
other nation, they also appreciate that fundamen- 
tally people across the seas are concerned as we are 
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with families, civil liberties, honesty in government, 
spiritual values and the arts. 

Littleton is now preparing to display the Bega 
Exhibit at the local county fair in mid-August. It 
will entertain several visitors from Australia and 
possibly the Australian ambassador from Washing- 
ton. Colorado’s top statesmen will be on hand for 
the ceremonies. 

If all goes well, that week in August will be the 
most memorable in Littleton’s century-old history. 
It should also be the most significant contribution 
Littleton has made toward world peace. 

The Sister City program is just beginning. Denver 
and Brest (France) are Sister Cities; so are New 
York and Tokyo. These programs are fine, but where 
they really have an impact is in the small town. 

If you would like to align your town with a for- 
eign community, you can get assistance from George 
G. Wynne, Program Executive, Office of Private Co- 
operation, U.S. Information Agency, Washington 
' 25, D.C. 

It was my good fortune to work with Editor 
Annabel of Bega, perhaps the leading rural editor 
of New South Wales—a state equal in size to Texas 
and Tennessee combined. American editors should 
attempt to get the name of a man like Curly Anna- 
bel in order to assure effective response. We all know 
American editors who would let such a program die 
before birth. There must be similar editors abroad. 

How do you find live wire editors? I imagine you 
can do this by writing the Italian, Israeli or Indian 
embassies in Washington, for example. Or you might 
ask for suggestions from the U. S. embassies in 
Rome, Tel Aviv or New Delhi. 

Once you have found your Sister City, the ex- 
change won’t be limited to pen-pals and the swap- 
ping of dolls and flags. For we are now in the jet 
age and you will soon see goodwill ambassadors 
going in both directions. 


Our Honored Guest 


Here I am seated in the Bega District News office, 
looking out at the primary schools across Auckland 
Street where I witnessed the dismissal for the day of 
several hundred children. 

In these bright and winsome faces I found the 
dreams and hopes of the citizens of the Bega district. 
Similarly, in my community of Littleton, Colo., our 
fondest hope is that the innocent children of today 
will find a friendly world about them when they 
reach adulthood. I am sure that the children of both 
Bega and Littleton will be given such a world if 
other towns such as ours could somehow exchange 
ideas and people even though they may be 9000 


miles apart. 

Last March, Editor Annabel came to Littleton ang 
studied the culture of our side of the globe. He 
found that Australian traditions are comparable to 
those of America. This was to be expected, as both 
of us derive our notions of freedom, civil rights and 
democracy from England. 

When we told Mr. Annabel farewell last year, 
little did we think that within eleven months we 
should be welcomed to Bega. But we did not know 
the perseverance and the generosity of you folks 
in Bega. 

Your part in getting us here was astounding. The 
trip not only captured the imagination of the people 
of Littleton; it has also been the subject of features 
in some of America’s great dailies. 

When we arrived in Sydney airport, a series of 
cordial acts truly overwhelmed Mrs. Waring and me, 
Newspaper, magazine, broadcasting and airline re- 
presentatives gave us the most heartening greeting 
of our entire lives. 

We flew to Merimbula and there we found your 
most distinguished leaders on hand to extend us 
their friendship. At a luncheon in the Lake View 
Hotel, Cr. Frank Clare, president of Imlay Shire, 
expressed an official welcome and then led us ona 
visit to the beaches for which your coast is famous. 
I have never, in all my travels, seen a more beautiful 
or inviting coastline. 

Soon we were on our way to Bega, handsomely 
escorted by two efficient motorcycle patrolmen. 

We relaxed for an hour at the Annabel home, and 
then came the most unforgettable experience of our 
newspaper careers. We were driven along Carp 
Street between two rows of friendly people to the 
courthouse where ceremonies were conducted by 
your mayor, Ald. A. C. Anderson. What an inspiring 
afternoon with the bunting, the signs of greeting on 
the buildings, the great throng of adults and children 
—and the genuine looks of friendship all about us. 
We wished at that moment that we could transport 
every person in Littleton to Bega for this occasion. 
I can only trust that some of the goodwill you show- 
ed us then—and since—can be conveyed by us to 
Littleton. 

Today, the welcome has continued. This time at 
the famous Bega Show. Your cordiality is equaled 
only by the splendid exhibits of animals, flowers, 
vegetables, manufactured goods, and wool. And we 
are sure that the homemade foodstuffs on display 
must surpass those in most other shows. 

We have just started our visit among you. So we 
are looking forward to an even more _ intimate 
knowledge of your land, your homes, your institu 
tions, and your goals. God bless you all! 

—Bega (Australia) District News 
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British Weeklies Divided On Radio Control Issue 


By Richard W. Lee 


Concern over the method of operation for the pro- 
posed local radio stations in Great Britain has di- 
vided much of that country’s weekly press in op- 
posing camps. Three hundred and twenty one news- 
papers owned by 113 publishers, including the pow- 
erful Westminster Press organization, have asked 
the Pilkington Committee on Broadcasting to con- 
sider commercial radio operations and to further 
consider newspapers as the body most capable of 
managing the stations. 


On the other side, 80 weekly papers have banded 
together to suggest that the local stations be oper- 
ated on a non-commercial basis by the British 
Broadcasting Company. D.R.W. Greenslade, editor 
of the Mansfield Chronicle Advertiser, West Gate, 
Mansfield, speaks for this group in saying that “if 
local commercial sound broadcasting comes about in 
this country, and local newspapers do not get the 
licences, it will undoubtedly sound the death knell 
for many local papers who are currently doing a 
good job in their community but who could not face 
competition from radio for their advertising rev- 
enue. 


“There could be no guarantee that licences would 
be granted to newspaper interests, and it must be 
recognised that there is a body of opinion definitely 
opposed to this on the grounds that it is placing 
the sources of public information in too few hands. 

“' . It must be assumed that it (commercial radio) 
would compete for the same advertising appropri- 
ations as the local press, and therefore the best ul- 
timate result one could expect, were local news- 
papers to run both radio stations and their news- 
papers, would be a slight increase in an overall in- 
come for a large increase in overheads. At worst 
there would be an entirely new competitor in what is 
already a tight field which could not do other than 
take a large share of the advertising income from 
the newspapers.” 


R.A. Gibbs, of the Luton News, and chairman of 
the group favoring commercial broadcast, charges 
in a letter published in The Times that “. . . Pro- 
gress is inexorable and newspapers must accept the 
existence of this (the local radio) new channel for in- 
formation and all that it brings with it—even if 
some of them fear it may injure their revenue. Their 


remedy is to compete with it and not to ask for Gov- 
erment protection.” 


Over half of the memorandum submitted by this 
group to the Pilkington Committee is given to list- 
ing the special qualifications of local newspapers for 
the operation of the local radio stations. 


Their position is explained in an editorial on Jan- 
uary 6, 1961, in Berrow’s Worcester Journal, Wor- 
cester, that suggests B.B.C. or local government op- 
eration as undesirable because “. . . in either case 
it would mean the setting up of local newsgathering 
organisations which already exist for the newspa- 
pers, to say nothing of the acquisition of the “know- 
how” of dealing with local news and views which 
the local Press has built up over many years. The 
operation of a local radio station would be the logical 
extension of the paper’s existing function, and by 
the introduction of advertising the service could be 
available at no cost to the general public. 


“There may be people who will boggle at the idea 
of a local radio station being run on a commercial 
basis, but there is no reason to suppose that, if the 
radio stations were operated by newspapers, there 
would be any more likelihood of unhealthy adver- 
tiser pressure than there is in the columns of the 
local paper. Nowhere in the world is there to be 
found a news and information services more inde- 
pendent and less susceptible to pressures of all kinds 
than the British Press.” 


The memorandum does not discuss programming 
beyond the implication that local radio will assist in 
the dissemination of information of public opinion 
as well as stimulating an exchange of ideas. 


However, the role of the commercial station has 
been questioned on several fronts, among them the 
Viewers’ and Listeners’ Association and the Sound 
Broadcasting Society, both consumer groups. A 
representative of those organizations questions, in a 
letter to the The Times, the fare of the proposed 
stations. He asks if they are “. . . to ehurn out the 
continuous sponsored gramophone records inter- 
spersed with sponsored news flashes which—if my 
American friends will forgive me for saying so— 


(continued on page 28) 
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Country Weekly In Manhattan 


By C. Edmund Fisher 


It has been said that if New York City North of 
14th St. should blow up, The Villager might momen- 
tarily lift an eyebrow and then continue on with its 
reportorial duties as long as Greenwich Village itself 
is not affected. For, as the logotype on Page One 
points out, The Villager is dedicated to “reflecting 
the treasured traditions of this cherished commun- 
ity.” 

This weekly newspaper (on the newsstands every 
Wednesday night) has not veered from the editorial 
concept of being a country weekly laid down by the 
co-founder, Walter Bryan, for some years a Hearst 
executive, when he published the first issue on April 
13, 1933. Mr. Bryan has since died and so has his 
partner-sister, Isabel Bryan. Another sister, Mrs. 
Merle Bryan Williamson, is carrying on in the tra- 
dition established by the founders. 

The Villager IS a country newspaper in the heart 
of the cultural center of the world’s largest city. This 
publication is as quaint as its rural counterparts and 
the old brownstone homes on the Village’s side 
streets. It leans over backwards to get names, names, 
and more names. It does not hesitate to include the 
telephone number of, let us say, the card party 
chairman who sent in a story. The phone number is, 
of course, a service to readers interested in buying 
tickets. 

With the exception of a page for the Stuyvesant 
Town-Peter Cooper area a dozen blocks from Green- 
wich Village, The Villager makes no attempt to 
cover stories happening outside of the Village itself. 
If there is a Village angle, we are most definitely in- 
terested; if not, The New York Times can put it on 
Page One and we still aren’t the least bit concerned. 

The paper’s format is tabloid size, five columns, 
16-inches deep. The design of Page One never varies 
—a three column drawing of some news event or 
landmark in Greenwich Village; a three-line 30 pt. 
head and two-line 14 pt. deck in Columns 1 and 5; 


C. Edmund Fisher is a native of Harrisburg, Pa., 
where he worked as sports writer and reporter on 
three papers; city editor of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Journal and Herald before their merger; night city 
editor and later labor editor, Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette; Pittsburgh correspondent for The New York 
Times; lecturer in journalism, University of Pitts- 
burgh; editor of The Advance, New York City, and 
for nearly a year editor of The Villager. 


with two-line 18 pt. and one-line 14 pt. heads grad- 
uated underneath; a 1 column box in Column 3 
under the sketch and flanked by two-line 18 pt. heads 
and a one-line 14 pt. head under the box. Vogue bold 
is used for the head letter type, and 8 pt. Regal 
light for the body type. The circulation is 27,000, 
or about one-third the population of Greenwich 
Village. 

The news changes from week to week, but the 
format never does. 

Villagers drop by the office at all hours to visit 
with the editor. Sometimes they give a tip on some- 
body’s birthday (an item for the popular Town Crier 
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column), or just come by to talk about the weather, 
which this winter has been a prime conversation 
piece as New York City has been buffetted by a 
series of snowstorms and extremely bitter cold 
weather. Some of the visitors bring their dogs along. 
This has caused some confusion, particularly when 
a cat-lover comes along with a feline tucked under 
an arm. 

While this small town atmosphere is most evident 
in The Villager’s columns and office, the newspaper 
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js, of necessity, different in at least one respect from 
its rural cousins. And this is in sophistication. Quite 
a few of the readers are authors, radio and TV 
writers, playrights, editors (newspaper and mag- 
gine), artists, sculptors, educators (three major 
yniversities and colleges in the Village—New York 
University, The School for Social Research and 
Cooper Union) and students galore. 

To cater to this audience, The Villager includes 
Off-Broadway theatre reviews, art and music col- 
umns, listings of local art galleries (approximately 
10 inches of agate type), a gourmet-type recipe col- 
umn and a Village restaurant review. The contribu- 
tors include Thomas Mé¢ehan and William Murray 
(theatres) and Peter Wood (art), all of The New 


The Press And Its Critics 


By Kenneth F. Pettis 


Editors have thick hides. The pachydermatous 
covering which protects their sensibilities from the 
pin-pricks of those prone to indulge in all-too-sweep- 
ing generalizations when they criticize the press is 
usually tough enough to enable them to withstand 
such censure. 

Especially is this true of the editor of a weekly 
newspaper, one published in a small community 
where everyone knows everyone else, and where 
everyone knows the editor. He cannot hide his ident- 
ity under the cloak of anonymity that protects his 
big city colleague. Few know the latter’s name; 
fewer still would recognize him if they met him on 
the street. 

It’s different in the small town. As soon as his 
weekly brain-child is deposited in the post-office box 
on Wednesday morning, the editor must be prepared 
tomeet, face to face, readers who are often vigorous 
in their denunciation of his expressed views. Such 
denunciation is always vocal. It seldom takes the 
form of a “letter to the editor”; few small town 
residents bother about that. They prefer to state 
their opinion of the editor’s comments, of the way 
he treats the news, and of the editor himself, in 
personal contact. As one critic recently admitted: 
‘It’s useless arguing with you on paper. You have 
too much ink.” 

The publication of crime news is almost sure to 
provoke censure from someone; just as its sup- 
pression is equally certain to evoke criticism from 
someone else. 

It will be readily admitted (and by no one more 
promptly than the conscientious editor himself) that 


Yorker magazine staff; Leonard Altman, editor-in. 
chief of Leeds and conductor of several radio music 
discussion programs; Marylou Brettner, a home 
economist, for the recipes; Eugene P. Lambinus, an 
authority on dining-out, for the restaurants; Henry 
C. Curran, author and retired New York City judge, 
who writes an editorial page column, and Joseph 
Papin, artist, whose work appears in Harper’s, The 
Reporter, Business Week and other prominent mag- 
azines. 

But, aside from the required “high brow” columns 
for the sophisticated readers, whatever that might 
mean, The Villager is just as countryfied, proudly 
and deliberately so, as its most ruralized rural 
cousin. 





a lurid story is often headlined on the front page 
of the daily. But the newspaper did not create the 
episode it reports. To blame the chronicler for the 
fact that, in our far-from-perfect society, men and 
women are sometimes guilty of moral lapses is like 
censuring a mirror for the image it reflects. All is 
not sweetness and light, however much we would 
have it so. 

Most editors and publishers would prefer to put 
out a good newspaper. There is pride of workman- 
ship in the publishing business equal to that to be 
found in any other craft. True, the level of public 
taste may be responsible for the wide circulation of 
papers which seem to revel in the sensational, just 
as the unmitigated drivel which comes over the 
air waves glues so many morons to their television 
sets, but there are many highly successful news- 
papers in both Canada and the United States, and 
elsewhere, that have become so without pandering 
to the vulgar. 

As Tennyson once put it: 

“You make our faults too gross. . . 
At times the small black fly upon the pane 
May seem the black ox of the distant plain. . .” 

Editors and publishers are their own severest 
critics. As long as they remain so there is not too 
much need to view with alarm. Their standards may 
often fall short of perfection, but what human 
agency does not? 


Kenneth F. Pettis is editor of the Port Elgin (Ont.) 
Times. 
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Weeklies Needn’t Be Dull 


By Robert J. Cranford 


The harried country editor, who often is pub- 
lisher, business staff and composing room foreman, 
had to spend the best parts of two working days ap- 
peasing a disgruntled advertiser. He had to sit 
through a three-hour council meeting Monday night, 
and Tuesday was Husbands’ Night at his wife’s 
weekly bridge club. So now it is Wednesday; and 
with this week’s ads all set, he must turn to a hasty 
effort to fill the news hole for Thursday publication. 


He has written the city council story, padded to 
fill as much space as possible; and he has headed and 
railroaded a few contributions earlier in the week— 
the preacher’s own write-up of his last sermon, a 
couple of personal notes columns and a publicity re- 
lease or two; but most of the news space is yet to be 
filled. The mail brought a batch of handouts from 
the county extension office, several more personal 
notes contributions, several notices from clubs and 
more publicity releases. So the editor, assisted per- 
haps by his wife and a schoolboy employee, slaps 
routine heads on the routine “stories” and heaves 
a sigh of relief when he finds that the news hole has 
been filled. 


This little tableau happens too often in the week- 
ly press. And the reader is treated to several lengthy 
dissertations on the proper soil composition to get 
the best results from the sorghum crop, how some 
big manufacturer has produced a new labor-saving 
gadget or the folksy items such as “Mr. and Mrs. 
John Whoozis motored to Big City Monday to have 
dinner and attend the theater.” 


Who cares? Except maybe those directly affected 
and their most intimate friends; and to them, per- 
chance, it isn’t news anyhow. 


What can the editor, in such circumstances as 
these, do to make his news content more sprightly? 

Here are several suggestions which might add 
reader interest and tremendously enhance the small 
newspaper’s community service. 


For more than twenty-five years the big city 
press has been aware of a trend toward interpreta- 
tive news reporting, and many a metropolitan paper 
—and a few small city dailies—have moved into 
this area with excellent results. 


Years ago when a fledgling on my father’s paper, 
I often felt a sense of frustration that the neigh- 
boring dailies which circulated in our town beat 


us on the real news breaks simply because we came 
out only once a week. What could we do with an 
accident or fire story on Sunday or Monday when 
our publication date was Thursday? Years later, asa 
state editor on daily, I saw clearly the folly of a 
weeky publisher who said he would not release news 
from his home city until his paper had published it, 
This seemed an unrealistic suppression of news even 
if he had succeeded, which he didn’t. 


The once-a-week newspaper cannot hope to get 
the news breaks even in the home town if a big 
neighboring daily is covering the area as effectively 
as it should. So what can the editor do? 


He can go in for interpretation and effective fol- 
low-up techniques. The Sunday night fire at the Old 
People’s Home long since has ceased to be news by 
Thursday; but a fire department report of last 
month, which was considered too routine for the 
daily press to pick up, might provide the basis for a 
story that the Home was below the minimum stand- 
ards for safety. 


A presidential budget message may be carried as 
headline news by the neighboring dailies. But why 
can’t the home town editor ask his bank president— 
or, if there happens to be a college in the area, an 
economist on the faculty—what its meaning may 
be to the man on Main Street? 


A steel or automobile workers’ strike may make 
the front pages in the dailies; but why can’t the 
country editor ask his local automobile dealers and 
farm implement merchants what, if any, changes 
in manufacturers’ recommended prices have come 
about as a result of such a strike? 


The town’s electorate votes down a proposed bond 
issue for a new school building. The paper has car- 
ried numbers of stories quoting the leaders of 
thought in the community as to their arguments 
pro and con, but the election was on Tuesday. 

The nearby dailies had the story Wednesday. Is the 
home town editor simply going to print a rehash 
Thursday—with perhaps a little more detail? 


(continued on page 28) 
Dr. Robert J. Cranford, veteran South Carolin 


newsman, is associate professor of journalism, Um 
iversity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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America’s Negro Newspapers 


By Armistead S. Pride 


Latest newcomer to the ranks of Negro news- 
papers is a 12-page offset tabloid published in St. 
Louis, It is called the Citizen Crusader and sells for 
ten cents. 

The March 3 issue, ninth since founding, pays 
homage to a phenomenon of the sixties. Above the 
flag runs a double banner: “SIT-IN MOVEMENT: A 
YEAR OLD—A NEW DIMENSION IN HOPE” 
and “THEY SEEK TO FREE AMERICA’S SOUL.” 
Eight photos—some old, some new— of young people 
picketing, reading unserved at lunch counters, being 
arrested or clubbed, fill out the page. 

The issue has twelve news stories and 30 pictures, 
two editorials, as many columns, an editorial cartoon, 
a page devoted to a promotion “Pick the 10 Most 
Influential Negroes in St. Louis,” another page list- 
ing personnel of key U.S. Senate and House Com- 
mittees with a guide on the law-making process. A 
column, two photos and a brief golf story finish off 
sports. The woman’s page has two photos, two recipe 
guides, and a social column. Advertising totals a 
bit over two pages. 


The Citizen Crusader was one of 16 Negro week- 
lies launched over an 18-month span, all of them 
low-caloried community organs nursed on modest 
capital. Some of them are smaller, like the 8-page 
Atlanta (Ga.) Enquirer. Some are larger, more 
gauche and cluttered vechicles, like the 32-page 
Houston (Texas) Forward Times, whose November 
5 issue has 112 pictures, 5 and one half-pages of 
ads. The price tag: 15 cents city, 20 cents elsewhere. 

The South, with two-thirds of the country’s 
Negro population, contributed the majority of the 
additions: two each in Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Texas; singles in Georgia, Mississippi, North Car- 
dina. Northern and border states tallied the re- 
mainder. 

But while 16 papers were coming to life, 25 left 
the scene. A little more than a year ago The As- 
sociated Press carried two stories marking a trend 
in Negro newspaper publication. From Little Rock, 
the news agency reported that “Bomb threats that 
scared away advertisers forced” the Arkansas State 
Press to shut down early in December 1959. 

Mrs. L. C. Bates, the publisher’s wife, remem- 
bered for her part in the integration crisis in Little 


Rock schools, told AP that “anonymous telephone 
callers harassed” State Press advertisers. The week- 
ly’s troubles were compounded with the termination 
of a building lease. 

The second AP dispatch, in February 1960, re- 
ported the suspension of the 80-year-old New York 
Age. Cause of the shut-down: financial difficulties. 

The same fate met the Savannah (Ga.) Tribune, 
which had to call it quits with its September 24, 1960, 
issue. The Tribune had been around 85 years, oldest 
of the Negro clan. 

Other Negro newspapers expired in North Car- 
olina (4), Alabama, Arkansas and Florida (3 each). 
By early 1961 the number of commercial Negro 
newspapers stood at 143 (vs. 187 in 1955), all week- 
lies except two dailies and six semi-weeklies. (The 
1961 Ayer directory total of 177 Negro publications 
includes magazines and college organs.) Their per 
issue circulation was 1,473,038, down 128,369 from 
1,601,407 in July, 1959. They were home-based in 33 
states (including Alaska) and the District of Colum- 
bia. 


In color, taste, and use the Negro papers are as 
unlike as ink and mustard. Put the quiet Minneapolis 
Spokesman (half white, half negro readership) in 
the same vessel with the excitable Tri-State Defend- 
er (Memphis, Tenn.) and one of them coagulates. The 
4-page manila-folder size Alaska Spotlight could not 
hold a candle to the blousy, geranium-colored Phil- 
adelphia Independent, yet it proportionately provid- 
es the Anchorage Negro with the same news and 
thought angle served up by the City of Brotherly 
Love’s weekly. Nor could the Muslim-coated Los An- 
geles Herald-Dispatch be considered a blood brother 
of the Detroit Tribune, whose white owner sprays 
Mary Baker Eddy’s spiritual message from front 
to back page. 

When the country saluted the 134th anniversary of 
the Negro press in March during the 23rd obser- 
vance of National Nergo Newspaper Week, it was 
the titans of the Negro newspaper industry, back- 
bone of the 22-year old National (formerly Negro) 


Dr. Pride is chairman of the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 
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Newspaper Publishers Association, that were in the 
spotlight. These are the: 


Afro-American (circulation 150,841)—Leads 
the Negro pack with semi-weeklies at Baltimore and 
Washington and weeklies at Richmond, Va., Phil- 
adelphia, and Newark, N. J. Compact, tightly-edited, 
well run, the Afro stays on top of the race news 
along the Eastern Seaboard with a corps of closely- 
supervised reporters and photographers, depends 
mainly on Associated Negro Press (Chicago) for 
national coverage. Courts all reading levels with 
magazine section, compelling editorials, youth page, 
salacious and circus-style front page liberally splash- 
ed with red. Highly competitive. 


Pittsburgh Courier (148,187)—Trademarks: 
orange newsprint and cheesecake. Lone tabloid of 
the ten leaders. Twelve editions, blotting events in 
all corners of the nation, are hangover from pristine 
days as Number One national weekly with 250,000 
circulation. Management and ownership shifts have 
left it without poise and decisive direction. Clumsy 
editing, stale copy, puerile news “play” make it a 
20-cent blunder. 


Chicago Defender (59,545 weekly, 21,357 
daily)—-Cannot seem to live down its profitable, 
high-riding past, epochal in Negro post-World 
War I migrations, Negro protesting and anti- 
lynch crusading. Management tells 60 currently 
striking American Newspaper Guild employees it 
lacks funds to raise pay. Patterned after Chicago 
Tribune makeup, it was never newsy. Oft falls into 
editorial doldrums, as when in late April it printed 
an October 1960 “Speaking Frankly” column sizing 
up the religious issue and Senator Kennedy. 


New York Amsterdam News (49,742)—Owned 
by a doctor-businessman-politician, it compresses 
more news and heady opinion into one issue than the 
Defender and Courier combined. Live, alert, usually 
fresh in true big-city tradition. Has built-in effi- 
ciency that weathers regular staff eruptions. 

Norfork Journal and Guide (35,320)—Substan- 
tial, staid, restrained, it has conditioned itself to a 
Virginia address and a fractious Negro clientele. 
Highly respected, it has long had a strong appeal for 
the intelligentsia but dabs on a bit of front page red 
ink at frequent intervals to lure the janitors and 
maids. 


Michigan Chronicle (33,533)—yYouthfully zest- 
ful, ably managed, skillfully promoted. Favors its 
heavily labor union readership with wide local cover- 
age. Digs for the takeoff stories, gives them chiselled 
prose. 


Atlanta Daily World (28,400)—In thirty-thirg 
year, has out-distanced all the 20-odd Negro dailies 
ever started in the USA. Provides densely-populated 
Negro South with kind of news and opinion that gen. 
eral dailies somehow don’t find time to print. 


Cleveland Call and Post (22,482)—Supplements 
daily press with bread-and-butter coverage found in 
any thriving community news organ. Wont to use a 
hideous, gory photo and an earthy streamer atop 
page one to quench the blood-thirsty, but it knows its 
customers right and left. 


Kansas City Call (20,334)—Two management 
deaths have left it weakened in distaff hands. Newsy 
without benefit of reporters. Perhaps the daily 
Star’s only competitor in a time of peaceful co-exist. 
ence. Always has leaned to restrained vigilance, con- 
servative appearance, balanced content. 


Louisiana Weekly (20,227)—Like Afro, Defender, 
Atlantic Daily World, Journal and Guide, has since 
birth been nestled in family hands. Only offset- 
printed of top-ten, it would rather sell papers than 
court the thoughtful. 


These may be said to be the cream of the Negro 
newspaper crop. Some mighty good papers of lower 
press count miss the roll call but pack a weighty 
punch in their own bailiwicks. 


In these days of shifting racial values Negro pub- 
lishers are doing much soul-searching. They have 
seen circulations dwindle as a capsule Negro news- 
weekly called Jet has rocketed to 450,000 circulation 
in a few years. They know that, thanks to revised 
notions on daily editorial desks, Negro readers don’t 
have to wait until Friday to know what the NAACP 
is up to, where the latest sit-in took place, or how 
the court has disposed of an impending school inte 
gration case. 


The Negro publisher knows that his audience, 
potential and conquered, can just sit before the TV 
screen and see African nationalists, American Negro 
appointees, and Negro college students parade before 
his eyes. He knows that much of the brew of Negro 
protest has been diluted by Presidential directive, 
governmental action, and lowered national barriers. 

The Negro newspaper has been pushed back into 
a corner. Once the general press starts recording 
the insignificant Negro news—the matron who 
bakes Girl Scout cookies, the recent graduate’s wet 
ding, the church guild’s delegate to the national con 
ference—then, and then only, the strictly Negro 
news organ might be well on its way through the 
wall. 
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Irish Weeklies Led The Way To Freedom 


By Liam Bergin 


On the tail end of his visit to Europe this year, the 
Editor of this Journal made a short stop off in Dub- 
lin. Most of us in the Irish Newspaper field had 
never heard of the International Conference of 
Weekly Newspaper Editors. Two members of our 
lrish organisation of weekly provincial newspapers, 
(Associated Irish Newspapers) were asked to meet 
Mr. Long in Dublin. As he unfolded to us the history 
and objects of I.C.W.N.E. we grew more and more 
interested. But this is by way of introduction. My 
request from Mr. Long is to give the readers of 
Grassroots Editor some outline of the history and 
structure of the weekly newspaper in Ireland. 


A country which has given to the English lan- 
guage the word “Blarney” could scarcely be back- 
ward in expressing itself through the medium of 
journalism. In the realm of the weekly newspaper, 
Ireland is particularly well served. For the country 
is literally blanket-covered with newspapers which 
are as virile today (if not more so) than when most 
of them were founded. 


That was something less than 100 years ago. Then 
the great pent up flood of expression found its way 
into the columns of the new Irish weekly news- 
papers. Inevitably the Irish weekly press was gen- 
erated by political opportunity out of economic 
necessity. Our writers and editors of that period be- 
came the literary midwives of national freedom. 


I do not want to give an involved picture of the 
situation in Ireland as it existed 100 years ago. Yet 
an outline is necessary to background. The people 
were just emerging into national political con- 
sciousness. At last, we were approaching the dawn 
of our freedom after what had turned out to be 700 
years of British military occupation and civil gov- 
emment. We had become a reluctant constituent of 
the Pax Britannica. 


We sent them (or more accurately, had sent for 
us by political system then prevailing) representa- 
tives to the British House of Commons. These were 
men carefully picked by people in authority. 
Their object was to maintain the union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Although some of them 
were humane and decent men of Anglo-Irish extrac- 
tion, they were an aristocracy far removed from the 
passions and interests of the ordinary Irish people. 
Then, as always, new national leaders were arising 


from below, who found expression in the Land 
League. 


This was an organisation headed by the famous 
Michael Davitt, for landless men. It sought to restore 
to those millions of mere Irish, whose ancestors 
had been deprived of their land. Grants of 
property had been given by the British Monarchy 
and Parliament to its good servants in Ireland, over 
the years of occupation. The extent to which land 
was amalgamated into vast estates for the privil- 


iged few can be assessed by the fact that the Irish 
Land Commission, established in 1922 when Ireland 


became a Free State, is only now winding-up its 
work, dividing the land and returning it with a cer- 
tain rough justice to the descendants of its former 
owners. 


It was during our Land War, Land For The 
People, that the Irish weekly provincial newspapers 
enter the pages of our history. They became the 
first tentative expression for the nationally minded 
Irishman. He was growing articulate in his demands 
for a better deal from the British which ultimately 
ended in the Declaration of the Irish Republic in 
1916 and its later realisation in 1947. Only a small 
part of the northern corner of Ireland, industrially 
the richest, remains under British domination. 


The Land League in Ireland in the latter part of 
the last century, gave birth to most Irish newspa- 
pers. Newspapers then existing were mostly British 
slanted in their views and their attitudes, served the 
interests who wanted to maintain the union with 
Britain. 

The paper of which I am editor which, to some 
extent, has outlived its title, is typical. It is called 
The Nationalist and was founded by my grandfather 
in the year 1884 to project the views of the Land 
League movement and the struggle for Irish Free- 
dom. 


I emphasise this because I understand, from the 
editor of Grassroots Editor, that the organisation 
which supports it stands for freedom of expression 


Liam Bergin, the erudite editor of The Nationalist, 
Carlow, Leinster, Ireland, is an authority on the 
history and culture as well as the journalism of his 
country. 
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and a sense of responsibility among weekly news- 
paper editors, journalists and owners. 


I understand that one of its objects is to further 
an International movement which will make it pos- 
sible, especially with the nations of Africa and Asia, 
emerging rapidly, to stress the vital value of a free 
press. 


An important landmark in the more recent strug- 
gle for Irish liberty and a great help to the weekly 
press was the establishment, during the latter part 
of the 19th century, of limited franchise for the peo- 
ple in local affairs. Through this first Local Govern- 
ment Act of Ireland, put through the British House 
of Commons, it was made possible for the first time 
for real Irish people with national aspirations to 
get elected to local County Councils, Boards of 
Health, and as Poor Law Guardians. Today the duty 
of people elected to such Boards is largely advisory. 
In a country as politically conscious as Ireland was 
at the end of the 19th century, and as politically 
frustrated and inhibited in her national aspirations, 
the privilege of partaking in Local Government in- 
stitutions provided a then unheard of platform for 
grassroots expression. 


It is in this context that we must see the early 
Irish weekly newspaper, the vehicle through which 
local and national views were published locally. Its 
columns provided the opinion and the encouragement 
for all those who thirsted to make Ireland, in the 
words of the son, “A Nation Once Again.” These 
reasons why our weekly press, mostly bright and 
informative, is woven from the warp and woof of 
Society and though privately owned, belongs to the 
people and has a powerful influence on them. Most 
of the early newspapers of the nationlist movement 
in Ireland dating from the middle and latter part of 
the 19th century are still alive and kicking. 


Today they have circulations ranging from 5,000 
to 40,000 weekly. There are over 40 of them and they 
are our only schools of journalism. Through their 
integrity and the trust of their readership they not 
only retain today their continuous prestige which 
they earned but have enhanced themselves as the 
real watchdogs of liberty in Ireland under a native 
government. 


Most of these newspapers in the early days were 
started on a shoestring. Today they print mostly 
by rotary and are mechanized to the teletype stage. 
In the beginning, with the handpress and cases of 
moveable handset type, editors and journalists often 
doubled up, writing their own articles and reports 
and setting them up from case. 


In an age of technology and mechanisation, it 


might seem odd to state that we still operate the 
hand press on which the first editions of our news. 
paper The Nationalist & Leinster Times (published 
in Carlow, about 60 miles from Dublin) was pro. 
duced. We have moved into a new building sinc 
New Years Day but that handpress is coming with 
us. Its work may be limited to pulling proofs in this 
year of grace but it is for us the symbol of the nobij. 
ity of purpose of our founder and his brother, (a 
deputy in our free Parliament) and of the long line 
of editors who followed them, and distinguished 
themselves in the English world of journalism and 
continue to do so. We sure have our grassroots and 
no mistake. 


The history of our weekly papers in Ireland is 
therefore a political history. The vitality and live. 
liness of Irish provincials today reflects the birth 
of our liberty, our economic development under a 
native government and the future which usually 
defies analysis; coming to a full point and question 
mark. We still move on to meet new generations, 
to maintain and enhance a free press, to serve its 
democratic purpose. 


Our weekly newspapers today carry the reports 
of district and circuit court proceedings and County 
Councils which by now are the bureaucratic mon- 
sters of the mangerial revolution. National events 
we view in the perspective of seven days instead of 
one. We report on the facets of life, international, 
national, political, social and economic. We are read 
with avidity and with scarcely any promotion in 
circulation or advertising we advance within our 
financial means. As next September approaches our 
first television will be established, directed by Mr. 
Paul Roth, an American expert in this medium. We 
know that the weekly provincial newspapers of Ire- 
land will stand the competition of the little screen. 
Irish people are individualists. They are not deflect 
ed from their old loyalties and high among these is 
the weekly press. 


One of the most important features of weekly 
journalism in this small land is that it reflects a 
really articulate people. I do not count myself a 
chauvinist when I say that there are few countries 
in Europe or in other parts of the world today where 
you can enter an insignificant village or even stand 
at a crossroads collection of houses without being 
regaled with the highly articulate and intelligent 
comments of people in all walks of life. There is one 
thing the Irish love to do, to talk. They produce 
lively writers and keen readers. 


(continued on page 29) 
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Editor Of The Old School 





By Don C. Wright 


He was never a strong man physically, and his 
health was always on the doubtful side, but his 
moral strength was tough as a piece of seasoned 
hickory ; beside that he had a venturesome streak in 
him. 
Albert W. Bentley was probably one of the better 
examples of the old school of editor-printer who 
gave this country a rather rich heritage in a sort of 
journalism that is not practiced any more. 

Just after the turn of the century he learned that 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad was building a new 
line into Arkansas, and that Crane, Mo., was to be 
a junction as well as a division point. He reasoned 
that it would become a good town, and being out of 
business at the time accumulated a newspaper print- 
ing plant to set up the Crane Chronicle which has 
flourished ever since, although the town did not 
grow to expectations. 

Since the railroad had not yet reached Crane, then 
a village of general store and post office, a black- 
smith shop and grist mill, he shipped his equipment 
to Marionville, Mo., on the Frisco, and from there 
transported it by wagon to his new location, begin- 
ning publication before the new town was built to 
fit the requirements of a new economic condition. 

When the first building was erected on the new 


There are times when I think the rest of the world 
is all right and I am the bubblehead, but then Santa 
Claus rides into a community atop a missile with an 
atomic warhead and I see red with lower case r. 


I suggested at a gathering that what we need is a 
Secretary of Peace, preferably a Quaker, and some- 
one sticks a drink in my hand and suggests it will 
pass if I try not to think about it. 


I become upset when a visitor from the South 
says he would be for integration if it wasn’t for the 
niggers. Someone laughs. I say I once was invited 
toa party at the home of a Negro and was the only 
white person present, and when I joined the men 
for drinks in the kitchen one of them said he hoped 
I wouldn’t mind but they were telling white stories. 


townsite, he occupied the upper floor, and for more 
than a decade it was housed there. 

Shortly after the new town was built, the county’s 
dominant Republican party was split right down the 
middle over a local issue, and Bentley chose to give 
editorial support to the side that eventually proved 
to be right. 

During the heaviest firing from both sides he 
was accosted, one day, by one of the opposition’s 
toughs, and given a thorough beating, but that per- 
suader didn’t stop his steady flow of “burning” 
editorial efforts, although he was never harmed 
again. 

At that time he was a middle-aged man, and after 
selling the Chronicle, owned and operated several 
other small town weekly newspapers. 

He was a first-rate printer, a better than average 
writing man, and his newspapers reflected both ac- 
complishments. Futhermore, up to the day he was 
forced to retire because of ill health he never lost 
any of his courage, which was typical of the grass- 
roots operators of his time. 


Don C. Wright, who once served as editor and 
publisher of the Crane Chronicle now lives in retire- 
ment at Roswell, N.M. 


It bothers me when we become concerned about 
conquering outer space when we haven’t begun to 
conquer hunger and disease in the world we call 
home and a companion suggests that this too will 
pass, so why worry? Eat, drink and be merry, he 
says, and I can’t help but think that’s how we were 
talking back in 1939, the year the world went mad. 


So I’m mixed up, but the Germans and the Japs 
who were our enemies then are staunch allies now 
and we all fear the Russians who secretly fear the 
Red Chinese. Wouldn’t it be funny if we and the 
Soviets wound up fighting on the same side against 
the Chinese who used to be our friends? Yes, I sup- 
pose it would. Very funny. 

Joe Jahn in The Suffolk County News, Sayville, 
N.Y. 
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This Is A Yes, But Thing 


Gene Cervi in Cervi’s Rocky Mountain Journal, Denver, Colorado 


Roman Catholic Church clergymen involved in the 
debate over whether the federal government should 
extend financial aid to parochial schools have our 
sympathy but not necessarily our political support 
in some of the current controversy. 

Some settled and practical members of the Roman 
Catholic faith (and faith is a non-debatable private 
affair) are going to say their Church is not for- 
closed from some exquisite governmental casuistry 
if the assigned clergy can get away with it, but 
neither does this mean their unqualified intellectual 
acquiescence in some of the bold and adventitious 
demands being made by the Catholic educators. 

I feel compelled to write about this because there’s 
not much point in being a professional writer on 
countless subjects of questionable significance in the 
framework of life’s purpose and then remain silent 
on this truly important and vexing political problem. 

The issue before Congress has little to do with the 
basic one of who is responsible primarily for the 
education of children. The obligation is primarily 
that of the parents who brought them into the world, 
and not of any state, and this is a fundamental that 
some public school administrators would be wise to 
remember. 

The “divisiveness” of education in the public and 
parochial school systems disturbs insecure and un- 
certain persons, but not the parents who have con- 
victions about what they believe. 

We have a distinctly pluralistic society in the 
United States with manifest human benefits, and 
reality requires that-even the most pronounced 
singularist live in it. Within this plural society, 
some groups, Catholics conspicuously but not exclu- 
sively, have voluntarily elected to take on a burden 
of dual or even multiple taxation to support the edu- 
cation of their own and other children. 

The University of Denver, non-sectarian in its pol- 
icies but nonetheless Methodist Church-oriented, is 
not a public school, and yet in its housing program it 
has been the beneficiary of tax-provided programs. 

The obvious heroism of this dual taxation is begin- 
ning to prick some non-Catholic consciences. That’s 
because religious groups other than Catholics are be- 
ginning to develop their own full time school sys- 
tems. 

This is not an easy subject to write about and I 
would not insist on imposing my premises and tenets 


of belief about religious education on anyone. 

I do believe with conviction, however, that there 
are some considerations in aid to which Catholics are 
entitled as citizens and taxpayers that to me are be 
yond reasonable objection. 

I would not in good conscience ask my non-Cath- 
olic fellow citizens to supply financial assistance to 
the teaching of the dogma of the Virgin Birth to 
Catholic children, but I could ask them to assist 
through tax dollars the teaching of non-theological 
subjects to these same Catholic children under the 
rights they certainly share with children attending 
public schools. But how do we work out the method 
that would allow this right to Catholic children? 

It seems to me that the burden of working it out 
rests primarily with Catholics in terms of making 
suggestions that non-Catholics can not reasonably 
resist. It is not the obligation of government to work 
it out for them beyond allowing the practical Catho- 
lic constituency in the electorate to exercise the valid 
forces of that constituency under constitutional lim- 
itations. (See Afterthoughts below.) 

What I am trying to say here without falling on 
my face is that the Catholics, who have kept their 
show on the road a long time, probably will find some 
“practical” way of working out some “compromise” 
that will not leave their opposition totally devoid of 
posture—and I suspect that’s what the opposition is 
afraid of. 

Catholics are not without persuasive political ar- 
guments in their behalf. There is no doubt that in 
many communities Catholic parents are relieving the 
public of heavy expenses by educating their own. But 
this is not really the issue. 

It may be precisely as the President stated it: 
There is no constitutional way in which direct fed- 
eral aid to church-connected schools may be given. 
He said it was not even debatable. He conceded that 
the question of interest-bearing, fully repayable 
loans or income tax allowances may be debated. 

It may be difficult and painful for the Church to 
face, but the reality of the situation may be that here 
in the United States there has been developed a gi- 
gantic parochial school system that goes far beyond 
the basic Catholic obligation in religious training 
which the Catholic community no longer can afford 
In fact, as a Catholic, I’m not convinced Catholics 
need all of the expensive physical apparatus they are 
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supporting. 

The enormity of the steps toward the obvious and 
practical solution shakes me. For Catholics of the fu- 
ture in the United States it may mean a dual school 
system with the government yielding to a con- 
yenient released time policy in which Catholic child- 
ren may get their religious training in one environ- 
ment and their arithmetic, physics and other non- 
theological instructions in a seperate environment. 

This thought, of course, is not received with favor 
by the Catholic clergy, and from its view there is a 
good reason. The Church is against mixed mar- 
riages on the basis of convincing experience. And 
where but in the propinquity of the schools are mar- 
riages made? 

But I must come to grips with the issue as made 
up at the moment: The bishops are in a public rela- 
tions bind on this one whether they like it or not— 
and they are in political storminess, including light- 
ing and thunder. This, of course, is nothing new to 
a 2000-year-old institution. 

We elect to stand with President Kennedy on this 
one and we'll just have to stand there in all our 
self-consciousness with some like-minded standees 
who are strange companions indeed. 

This is an issue unrelated to the conditions of 
membership in the Church and it would be improper 
if some less than wise priest came along impugning 
anybody’s religious constancy. 

I am sure that more Catholic laymen would speak 
up against the political position taken by the strong 
logical bishops and the esteemed Jesuit experts on 
this subject if they weren’t afraid of social ostra- 
cism at the next meeting of the Holy Name Society. 

The bishops ought not to stand uncompromisingly 
on the tactlessly uttered statement of one of them 
that if they don’t get what they want there won’t be 
any fereral aid to education measure in this session. 
This is a threat—and in our system threats spark 
hostility. We suggest the clergy withdraw its oppos- 
ition to the Administration bill, and if the bill is dis- 
criminatory, and it may be, let them recall that 
Catholics in America have come far since the Presi- 
dent’s recent forebears were barred from saloons 
in Boston. 

We are told, and we received the news with admir- 
ation, that Denver’s own Jewish community has de- 
veloped a parochial school of its own which pro- 
vides full courses in non-theological subjects thru 
all grades before the college level. 

The Lutheran community is coming on with more 
development in its parochial system, assuming vol- 
untarily a burden of double taxation. 

We reject the hard-shelled notion that the only 
way education can be constitutional is to make it 
Godless. Not until recent times has education had 


the secular orientation that it has today. 

The Church for centuries has been the patron of 
learning, in the sciences as well as the arts. 

If more and more people, acting collectively, thru 
legal channels, should decide they want less secular- 
ization in the training of their children, they are 
likely, in time, to bring spiritual values into the lives 
of their children thru legislative action when they 
are forceful enough politically to achieve that end. 

A point of my position here is that I am not recov- 
ered from the unexpected shock of seeing a Catholic 
elected president, and therefore I am in no mood to 
be hustled into a political controversy stirred by 
clergymen who only yesterday were insisting that 
the Church never meddles in politics. That is to 
say, since we got a Catholic as president, I am glad 
he is a Democrat instead of a Republican. 

Some of these Catholic clergymen seem determin- 
ed to prove the bigoted indictments hurled at Pres- 
ident Kennedy in the campaign, and this leads one 
to believe they are disgruntled Nixon supporters, 
poor-sport Republicans gleefully and irresponsibly 
bent on embarrassing the President. 

I’ll not be rattled by those who don’t know 
whether they know anything. Agnostics don’t scare 
my sense of intellectual courage. I am no longer a 
man at war with himself on a few certainties of his 
life. 


AFTERTHOUGATS: And this is a_ subject 
where the afterthoughts beget afterthoughts: 

The word “divisiveness” has been given a con- 
notation intended to serve the position and the self- 
justification of some public school administrators. 
The command of this device will not disturb or 
distress persons who know and understand that 
their purpose on this earth is to save their soul, at 
least, while they are alive, and in the case of the 
orthodox Catholic—for all eternity. 

The argument that Catholics are free to go to the 
public schools—where no religion is taught—falls 
short of fulfilling rights and opportunities under 
the Constitution, and in particular when we attempt 
to justify, as I do, the use of public funds to educate 
children. 

Let me ask those who oppose federal aid to par- 
ochial schools: How do you feel about the strong, 
fighting position of the Colorado Springs Gazette- 
Telegraph that all public education is morally 
wrong and that all parents should undertake the 
burden of educating their children privately? 

The reason I raise the above question is because 
some of you, in your zeal to prevent aid to parochial 
schools, are going to find yourselves in the camp 


(continued on page 29) 
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Soldiers Of Peace 


A direct line leads from President Kennedy’s pro- 
posed United States Peace Corps to Newport, New 
Hampshire. 

The President has proposed an organization of 
carefully selected, rigidly trained young men and 
women who would go forth to the underdeveloped 
nations of the world to help them, to build and man 
their schools and hospitals, to help their agriculture, 
their industry, their business. 

It is a proposal that will fire the imaginations 
and zeal of young men and women throughout the 
nations, young men and women who want to make 
their life a life of service to their fellow man, a life 
with depth of purpose. 

But the ideal of the Peace Corps, something like 
what Philosopher William James half a century ago 
called “the moral equivalent to war,” will need more 
than imagination and zeal. 

It will succeed only to the degree that the young 
men and women we send to the underdeveloped na- 
tions—or indeed to the underdeveloped slums of our 
own land—know their jobs. The nations across the 
seas do not need people to work in their farms or 
factories. They need teachers and technicians. More 
than anything else they want teachers of English. 

And right here is where the line runs straight 
from Kennedy to Newport, for we, and every com- 
munity in the land, need or soon will need teachers, 
not only of English but of every other subject in the 
curriculum. 

So the United States Peace Corps, which could 
be a significant break through in the long march 
to end war, will depend entirely upon the American 
system of education, the garden in which we must 
grow the trained, disciplined Peace soldiers. 

—Newport (N.H.) Argus - Champion 


Let’s Go Slow 
On The Peace Corps 


We were glad to see a member of Congress 
raise a question as to the advisability of 
President Kennedy’s Peace Corps. We have had 
grave reservations on this and have been concerned 
that a bunch of young so-called “do-gooders” might 
rush into foreign countries with an attitude of “here 
we are, from the greatest country on earth, we are 
here to solve all your problems.” Nothing could be 
any worse than that. 

We have heard some of our top diplomats say that 
many of our church missionaries have done great 


harm in many of the countries in which they have 
established themselves. Although their intentions 
were the very best, they did not understand the 
minds of the people with whom they were dealing, 
They were trying to force upon the inhabitants a 
way of life in which they were in no way interested 
After many generations of doing things certaip 
ways people do not change overnight. Technological 
change must come slowly for many of these people 

Now Representative Frances Bolton (Rep., Ohio) 
describes the Kennedy administration’s new Peace 
Corps as “a terrifying thing.” She says they are 
going at it too fast, that the young people and even 
middle-aged people will go overseas without any 
certain knowledge of what they are doing.” She 
says further, “we’ll wreck the whole world if we do 
it badly.” 

We agree that this is something we must not rush 
into. Although the idea sounds good we hope the 
administration thinks it through thoroughly, that 
the people are carefully chosen and do not go into 
any country with a cocky American attitude. We 
must not attempt to force on any people something 
they do not want. 

—Indianola (Iowa) Record - Herald 





: Crook, in Newsday 
Children’s Crusade 
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The Peace Corps 


The idea of a Peace Corps is so appealing to the 
American spirit of adventure that thousands of 
people have applied for jobs in this unique venture. 

No one can argue with what the Peace Corps plans 
set out to do: share our talents and energies with the 
less fortunate young nations of the world. 

Certainly we have much to share. In a sense, it 
may be this knowledge of how well-off we are that 
is, in part, responsible for the crush of applications. 

That the plan will be suspect is a fact. This week, 
reports from Nigeria indicate the tack the opposition 
will take. Nigerian press reports attack the Peace 
Corps as a means of establishing “American spies 
all over Africa.” 

This, unfortunately, is a reaction that smacks 
soundly of Russian influence. But are we not leav- 
ing ourselves open to suspicion, no matter how ill 
founded, by letting this program be government 
inspired and sponsored? 

We would much prefer to see this plan developed 
and implemented under private auspices. This would 
preserve the true people-to-people relationship the 
program implies and at the same time remove it 
from the level of government where it is highly 
open to attack from unfriendly sources. 

We are glad to hear from R. Sargent Shriver that 
this will not be a children’s crusade. The unfortunate 
Children’s Crusade, plumped in 1212 by a visionary 
French peasant boy, ended in disaster when the 
thousands of youngsters who journeyed for the Holy 
Land, were sold into slavery by unscrupulous skip- 
pers of the ships on which they were being trans- 
ported. Part of the same venture involved a group 
of German children who died of disease and hunger. 
Itis comforting to know that the same fate does not 
await those who aspire to Peace Corps membership. 

We must not let our enthusiasm to help override 
a delicate understanding of the sensitive natures of 
the people of these young nations. There is bound 
to be a certain amount of natural resentment with 
which the Corps will have to deal. There will be sus- 
picion, as well, and there will be clash of modern 
method with age old custom and religion. These will 
not be easy to contend with. As Mr. Shriver says: 
this will be no picnic. 

The President has left open the way for private 
institutions to carry the lead in this work. We hope 
it kindles enthusiasm, for it would be far better 
to carry on this work without actual government 
involvement. 

The Peace Corps is an inspiring notion. We hope 
that as it generates enthusiasm, it does not run afoul 


of some of the snares that can hurt our efforts in 
Africa. 


—The Long Islander, Huntington, N. Y. 


Needed: One College Stunt 


We are watching the development of President 
Kennedy’s Peace Corps program with quite a bit of 
interest. It is still too early to decide the impact of 
the program abroad and its final worth in this coun- 
try. If it is carried through in Spartan fashion, it 
may well be the experience of a lifetime. 

However, we can see numerous pitfalls in any 
setup which sends American youth into underde- 
veloped countries that are currently weighing care- 
fully their opinions of the Communist and the West- 
ern worlds. A few good college beer busts or a few 
plush scandals could blow the whole thing higher 
than a March kite and send not only a million dollar 
program into the sewer, but at the same time toss 
the country up for Communist grabs. 

It will take a screening program filled with a doz- 
en and one nit-pickers to select qualified, stable 
youth for the Corps. Ideas of a pleasant sojourn in 
a foreign country will have to be banished. And, 
pleasures will have to come from the joy of bringing 
information and education to a backward people 
rather than those brought about by drooling over 
delicate French morsels or sipping wine along the 
Rhine. 

Food and living quarters will have to be no higher 
than the middle class of that particular country, and 
preferably slightly lower. This in itself invites a 
number of problems in the way of disease, ranging 
from dissentary to jungle fever. 

And another of the headaches that Peace Corps 
planners are stewing about concerns wages. A little 
money goes a long way in the backriver countries of 
the world. But at the same time there should be some 
small bit of pay involved or it will quickly become 
a rich boy’s domain. The present plan to bank the 
pay of Corps members is only a partial solution. 

We can easily see two sides to the draft question 
that arises with those fresh from the ivy halls. Men 
in the Peace Corps will undoubtedly do more indi- 
vidually for the U. 8. than most draftees. But, at the 
same time, the draft dodging problems come for- 
ward. 

And finally, the emphasis seems to be on the 
young college students, but it seems to us that young 
farmers, and bricklayers, and welders and a variety 
of other skilled young men and women are needed 
as much, if not more. They may be able to bring 
more than words to those far-off societies. 


—Marissa (Ill.) Messenger 
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The Big Truth 


(Editors Note: An editorial condoning action by a board of education 
that refused to allow the documentary film “Operation Abolition” to be 
shown in the school brought a storm of letters to the editorial desk of 
Earl E. Neiberger of the Naperville (Ill.) Sun. The controversy resulted 
in spirited debates after the film showings, the formation of an Amer- 
icanism Club and an increased awareness of the democratic process.) 


Monday night the Board of Education, District 107, vetoed the show- 
ing of a documentary film prepared by the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives Un-American Activities committee. We feel that the action of the 
board was well taken. 

The film, which has become so controversial, is not an honest or fact- 
ual portrayal of the American process of government. This opinion is 
best summarized by The Christian Century, an undenominational weekly 
of the Christian Century Foundation. 

The Christian Century writes: “The film purports to show Communist- 
inspired rioting of students at a San Francisco hearing of the H.U.A.C., 
but it does not show the care taken by the students to prevent infiltration, 
violence, and rioting . . . (as they) exercised their lawful rights of pro- 
test and petition by picketing . . . 

“The film’s commentator implies that Communists were on the scene 
to incite riot, whereas they were present because of subpoenas. 

“For what purpose does H.U.A.C. circulate a film which one of its own 
investigators admits has been doctored? Toward what end is it sacrific- 
ing truth for propaganda? The film’s thesis is that all efforts to abolish 
the H.U.A.C. are Communist-inspired. This, then, must be the end for 
which the committee is willing to distort the facts and misrepresent as 
Communist-influenced the students who . . . disapproved of the com- 
mittee. 

“American citizens have the right to criticize their government and to 
protest any of its actions . . . Before this deceptive film was produced, 
the methods used by the H.U.A.C. to perpetuate its existence had con- 
vinced the Washington Post, the New York Times, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, the American Civil Liberties Union and this paper that the com- 
mittee should be abolished. The circulation of ‘Operation Abolition,’ 
which is now reported to exceed 2000 copies, confirms our opinion.” 

“This kind of propaganda does not contribute to the development of an 
informed public opinion; instead, it obscures the issues, blunts our ability 
to distinguish truth from falsehood and deliberately incites fascistic at- 
titudes among a democratic people.” 

The H.U.A.C. type of anti-Communism has been around for a long 
time. The particular circumstances of this or that strategic situation is 
our social and educational systems requires not emotional revivalism, but 
knowledge based on careful research. Above all, it requires truth-telling. 
The Communists are masters of the technique of the “big lie.” Let us, 
our educators and educational system, prepare our children to rely on 
telling the “big truth.” 


Dear Editor: 

You apparently objected to bias, slant- 
ed viewpoints, and pressure tactics. Don’t 
you see these elements in those opposed 


to showing the movie “Operation Abol- 
ition”’—and stampeded the school board 
into a hasty decision? 

Have you made any effort to assess the 
facts—or the quotation from _ the 





periodical by J. Edgar Hoover shoul 
have sufficed to prompt the group to ip. 
vestigate further the subject matter of the 
documentary form your editorial policy 
as it appeared to in the last issue? 

Do you know of any positive action 
being taken by those opposed to this 
movie to show the facts in their fai 
manner? 

Why not investigate and present both 
sides of this: question? 

* Frank A. Folk, MD, 


Dear Editor: 

Show the film or not, we can all b 
grateful to be living in a country where 
such a controversy can still be aired 
Since so many liked, respected, and loyal 
citizens are taking opposite stands, it is 
evident that the film infringes upon some 
very strong convictions. 

Everyone recognizes that advocacy of 
the film is the more instinctive, more pop 
ular, and less likely to be misinterpreted, 
point of view. We are opposed to Commu. 
nism and so is the film. We discount the 
fact that many persons and ideologies 
which we have despised have also been 
against Communism. 

Criticism of the film is the harder, but 
more responsible, course. Even before the 
HUAC was appointed and still today there 
is serious debate whether any government 
agency, department, or committee should 
be given the power to propagandize for 
the purpose of perpetuating itself. This is 
a basic question about the film since per- 
petuation of the HUAC is one of its ad 
mitted purposes. 

Whether the HUAC should be continued 
is open to serious doubt. The Committee 
in its own activities may have done more 
harm to our liberties than to Communism. 
At the very least, the HUAC should be 
stopped from interpreting any criticism of 
its actions as sufficient reason to it 
vestigate, harass, and persecute its critics. 

Sincerely, 
Stanley L. Payne 


Gentlemen: 

The fuzzy thinking behind the Sun's 
editorial of February 23 apalls me. The 
movie, “Operation Abolition” was ob 
viously condemned without having been 
seen by a Sun-representative. 

As you know, from the time of th 
Dies Committee to the present, a major 
objective of the Communist Party has 
been to “get” the House Un-Americal 
Activities Committee. 

It’s a matter of record that the artict 
late promoters of red-tinged causes am 
fronts are in the forefront of those who 
howl loudest for the scalp of the HUAC 

Left-wing labor leaders... parla 
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pinks who chant the praise and peaceful 
intentions of international Communism 
_.. many of the socialistic liberals who 
recently achieved national power (by 
means open to question) are of this ilk. 
You'll recall how they wept in print for 
poor, persecuted Alger Hiss, who accord- 
ing to a “liberal” President, was only a 
red herring. 

This frantic fringe decries things and 
jdeas American, espouses what they refer 
to as co-existence with Communism— 
which translates to cohabitation. 

I feel strongly that it’s time to stop 
apologizing for our country. It’s time to 
promote our institutions, heritage and 
liberty vigorously, dynamically and im- 
aginitively with every means at our com- 
mand—including movies. 

As far as this movie is concerned, it is 
my understanding that it is approved by 
the D.A.R. and by J. Edgar Hoover. That 
in itself is sufficient recommendation for 
me until I’ve had the opportunity to see 
it and judge for myself. It’s my opinion 
that we should have this opportunity. 

You realize, I hope, that I intend no 
aspersion on the Sun nor on its employ- 
ees. I am confident we share the same 
love of country, the same desire for her 
security and prosperity. 

But I do think in this instance the Sun 
should have taken a positive stand in 
favor of showing the movie, thus support- 
ing the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. In these times we need this 
guardian of our liberties. 

Sincerly, 
Richard H. Stansfield 


Dear Editor: 

Now I maintain that the issue as it ap- 
peared in the discussion after the showing 
on Monday was no longer the same issue 
that first fired the controversy. The issue 
had been: should a “controversial” film 
be shown in the public school? The issue 
became: should this particular film be 
controversial? 

I would suggest that we in Naperville 
in March 1961 have not the historical per- 
spective to determine whether actions 
that took place in San Francisco in May 
1960 can be written off as those of a 
bunch of gullible youths entirely deluded 
by a foreign power, or whether perhaps 
they signified much more. Can any one of 
Us say that he has the sure and complete 
answer? I most respectfully suggest that 
all combatants retire for a few moments 
to a private corner and—not for the im- 
possible-to-obtain Truth of the matter, but 
for perspective—meditate deeply, and per- 
haps pray. 

Yours truly, 
Gail Dittmer 


GRASSROOTS EDITOR 


Dear Editor: 

At the public showing on Saturday 
evening of “Operation Abolition” and the 
excellent town meeting type of thing 
that followed, I was convinced that our 
children should be permitted to view this 
film. 

Some of the young students in the 
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tion, with candor and perception. They 
summed it up by saying they learned 
from the film. 

I learned from it also. Why can’t our 
children have the privilege of viewing it? 

How deep must our country wallow in 
its struggle with subversion before we 
acknowledge the existence of it? 


audience were invited to express their 


Sincerly, 
opinions and this they did without emo- 


Dorothy B. Carlson 


The Big Response 


. . . But on the other hand, the newspaper business has many compensa- 
tions. Several kind souls have told us during the past several weeks that 
the Sun is the best it has ever been, in the more than 25 years of its life. 
This is, and always has been, our aim—to provide the best newspaper 
possible for Naperville and vicinity—a paper which will continually meet 
the needs of our ever-changing society. 

The recent editorial opinion of the Sun about the film “Operation Ab- 
olition” dramatizes only one of the functions of a community newspaper, 
but a very necessary one—the free and responsible presentation of an is- 
sue of vital interest to the community. 

The Letters to the Editor column—another service provided readers of 
the Sun—serves as the readers’ editorial column. It provides every read- 
er with the opportunity to air his opinions—whether they be to support 
or contradict the editor’s view-points. 

That the Sun editorials concerning this issue have stirred literally hun- 
dreds of citizens to do some serious thinking is attested to by the number 
of Letters to the Editor which have been reprinted during the past two 
publications. Also it was gratifying, indeed, to see the capacity audiences 
view, and air opinions of, the film at the two public meetings this past 
weekend. 

These related conditions provoked a greater citizen awareness and re- 
sponse, probably, than any other controversy which has hitherto con- 
fronted Naperville residents. 

This participation, in such a vital issue, has made all of us just that 
much better citizens. It is a credit to everyone who took part in the airing 
of such a controversial issue. It dramatizes the fact that Napervillians, 
at least, used the free and open discussion phase of our Democratic way 
of life, and showed that it is more that an ideal, it is a reality. 

We thank God that America is our home and that our neighbors are 
Americans; for nowhere else in the world could peoples of such varying 
opinions have had the opportunity and exercised the right to express 
them as has been done in Naperville during the past few weeks. 

Such an awareness has given us renewed faith that Democracy can and 
will win the present and future ideological wars of the world. 

As a great leader once said, ““What we say here today may soon be for- 
gotten, but what we do here today will long endure.” 

May each of us continue to share and participate in this awareness as 
time goes on. For our nation can be only as strong—and no stronger— 
than it is at the “grassroots” level—in each and every community like 
Naperville. 
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It Could Happen To You 


From the depths of disgust and near-despair and 
wafted on the wings of our anguished anxiety for 
the future of Mississippi and its people, there wells 
a wish within us that Mississippians—before it is 
too late—pause and ponder seriously an undeniable 
truth so aptly phrased by Judge Learned Hand: 

“That community is already in the process of 
dissolution where each man begins to eye his neigh- 
bor as a possible enemy, where nonconformity with 
the accepted creed, political as well as religious, is 
a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, without 
specification or backing, takes the place of evidence ; 
where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent; where 
faith in the eventual supremacy of reason has be- 
come so timid that we dare not enter our convictions 
in the open lists, to win or lose.” 

It takes no prophet to foretell an approaching 
dissolution of moral and material Mississippi. It’s 
close enough on the horizion for even those blinded 
by bigotry to see its awesome reality. And it is a 
dissolution being brought upon us by the very agen- 
cy entrusted to prevent it: a state administration 
that has been brought totally under the bigotry- 
braided whip of Citizen Council professionals. 

We never thought to see the day when Mississip- 
pians—a breed of people almost to ourselves, prizing 
individual freedom of action above all else—would 
silently condone through lack of vigorous protest 
those appalling practices currently painting a police- 
state-portrait of our beloved state. Yet, in the recent 
past our people have been insulted with the 
spectacle of the state administration actually pay- 
ing $3800 from the people’s taxes to an insidious 
individual for the purpose of slandering with half- 
truths and innuendoes two of our own citizens. 

Have we so forsaken all basic human decency and 
integrity that our state government can lower itself 
to the level of underwriting and unleashing upon our 
own people the malignant influence of a purveyor of 
smear and suspicion who profits personally only in 
accordance with the number of characters he can 
publicly castigate? Apparently so. 

It would seem that the cancerous growth of hate- 
peddling and intimidation by smear has become 
infectuous. It becomes obvious that is has spread in 
all its ugliness into the character of the state admin- 
istration itself. Such a fact is manifested by the 
recent action of the Director of the State Sovereign- 
ty Commission, apparently at the personal direction 
of Governor Ross Barnett. 

Like an ominous portent of travesties yet to come, 
the Commission has employed the “big smear” 


against a young Ole Miss student who is campy 
candidate for editor of the University newspaper, 
A letter over the signature of the director has bea 
circulated on the campus. The student, young Billy 
Barton of Pontotoc, is viciously labeled in the le 
ter as being “a member of the NAACP” an 
charged with having been involved personally jp 
sit-in demonstrations in Atlanta. 

Young Barton indignantly denies such accusations, 
Barnett and the Commission offer no proof of thei 
charges, other than to say they were told it was » 
by an “informant.” There has been no “day in court’ 
for Barton. Not even an opportunity for him to deny 
the charges to his accusers. It shocks us to find such 
evidence of Castroism rampant in our Mississippi, 

It avails us little, however, to lambast Barnett a 
this date. He is more to be pitied. Having turned 
the keys of the mansion over to the professional 
scavengers in the raw flesh of human emotions and 
fears, the Governor is now naught but a haunted 
captive creature of the Frankenstein he created. 

Our state’s only salvation lies in the hands of its 
people. We can only pray that they will act and 
speak out while time still remains. Time enough tp 
stimulate an active awareness of the truth in the 
words of Teddy Roosevelt: “No man is justified in 
doing evil on the ground of expediency.” 

Next time it could happen to you. 

—Deer Creek Pilot, Rolling Fork, Miss. 


Bedfordshire Ballads 


The weakest always goes to the wall, 
Alas, it is so; 

A duckling has little chance at all 
With a carrion crow. 


The kestrel hovers above the hedge, 
Then swoops very fast; 

Warblers are silent within the sedge 
Till danger is past. 


The magpie, jackdaw, the jay, as well, 
Will steal from the hen; 

Sparrow-hawks empty the dingle and dell 
Of robin and wren. 


But exceptions prove the rule, they say, 

And balance the book; 

The Eagles at Ford End Road anyway 

Are bossed by a Rooke! 

—Bedfordshire Times and Standard, Bedford, Emg- 
land. 
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The Bear With Two Heads 


The grizzly bear predominates on the Great Seal 
of the State of Missouri. He appears on the dexter 
side, passant guardant; in more heroic size, stand- 
ing on a scroll inscribed “Salus populi suprema lex 
esto.” Papa Bear, Mama Bear and Baby Bear with- 
out porridge? 


The Great Seal was designed in 1822. Since then, 
the grizzly has disappeared from Missouri habitat 
and, indeed, our whole environment has changed so 
much it is interesting to speculate what the seal 
might look like in modern concept. 


Our choice for designer would be Al Capp, and 
we think that after a look at Missouri’s central prob- 
lems, he perhaps would keep the bruin in high prom- 
inence—but a two-headed bear, representing the 
bicameral General Assembly, plus a Li’l Abner (as 
the ordinary Missourian) hanging on to its tail in 
desperation, wishing he could turn loose. 


For the Bicameral Bear, reawakening every other 
year, must decide with both heads the things that 
vitally affect our fortunes and our futures—using 
his House and Senate not only to battle Governors 
and others with the temerity to offer it programs 
or opinoins, but, from time to time, each other. 


The atmosphere of distraction, disorder and in- 


decision that surrounds this biennial infliction is. 


that in which Missouri must attempt to forge the 
fourthright decisions of progress. Session after 
session, it is a sorry spectacle—a fact that can be 
documented by any citizen who has had occasion to 
observe at first hand the General Assembly in action. 


Even now, when it has applied the classic cure of 
voting handsome salaries, making a re-election look 
extra attractive, the Legislature has acquired no 
“new look” to distinguish itself from its underpaid 
past. Granted, it has enacted some of the revenue 
Measures requested by Gov. Dalton—most of which 
it ought to have passed two years ago when they 
were requested by Gov. Blair. But it has already 
rejected, in one of its heads, the highly recommended 
proposal to permit the people to vote upon the mat- 
tr of gubernatorial succession; it stubbornly 
ignores some of the most pressing needs for statu- 
tory reform (such as “prevailing wages”), and it 
views with disdainful cynicism the Governor’s plea 
for a much-needed “conflict of interest” code. The 
complete indictment is much longer, but enough 
for now. 


It is a presumed virtue of our Bicameral Bear 
that one head can regurgitate what the other engor- 
ges, but in government as well as nature, one head 
for one body is a better design for clear-thinking 
action and forward motion. 


Small comfort it is that 49 other states are afflict- 
ed, in varying degree, with the cumbersome mech- 
anics and built-in fallacies of similar Legislatures. 
More to the point is the fact that one state does have 
a Legislature that has eliminated many of the most 
obnoxious faults of our own. 


Nebraska has a small, one-house Legislature that 
has been in service nearly a quarter-century. It is 
a success. Operating “in a fish bowl,” its activities 
can be accurately and concisely reported in the press. 
It is responsive and responsible, and Nebraska 
steadfastly resists all urgings to retreat to bicam- 
eralism. 


Why have not more states adopted the Nebraska 
unicameral plan? Because politicians and legislators 
don’t like it. Legislators cannot bear the thought of 
reducing their own numbers. Lobbyists and bosses 
prefer to do their work in the complexities of the 
two-house system, where legislation not to their lik- 
ing is most easily ambushed. Futhermore, no state 
has come up with a leader for legislative reform 
whose dedication and prestige can match that of 
the late Senator George W. Norris, father of the 
Nebraska unicameral. 


However, Missouri has the machinery (the initia- 
tive) by which reform can be put into motion from 
the grass roots, and there is a slowly but steadily 
building in this state that favors far-reaching 
change in our General Assembly. The day lies in- 
evitably ahead when Missouri once more will vote 
upon a one-house proposal, and when it does the 
narrow margin by which it rejected unicameralism 
in 1944 will be found to have disappeared. 


Time and evolution work slowly but unceasingly 
against creatures of poor performance—not only 
dinosaurs, hairy mammoths and flying reptiles, but 
two-headed bears as well. 

—Pleasant Hill (Mo.) Times 


The person able to give advice is smart enough not 
to offer it. 


—Montezuma (Iowa) Republican 
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Disarmament 


The members of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, some of whom spent over an hour 
questioning the Member of Parliament for Oxford 
at the week end, are not the only people who think 
with horror of the prospects of a nuclear war; 
where they differ from the majority of those who 
think of these things is in believing that it is prac- 
ticable to talk of unilateral nuclear disarmament as 
a step towards universal disarmament. 

With so much to gain if we could guarantee a 
peaceful world free from the threat of nuclear 
bombs, with so much money to be saved for better 
things if all work on nuclear weapons could cease, 
any statesman would jump at the idea if it were 
practicable. One of the most convincing proofs that 
things are not so simple as the campaign’s mem- 
bers believe is the refusal of Labour’s leaders, de- 
spite the dangers of the split in their party, to bow 
to the pressure of those in the party who press for 
this all-out anti-nuclear line. Mr. Gaitskell and his 
supporters know, as the supporters of the Govern- 
ment know, that the risk is too great. Indeed, “risk” 
is hardly the word. In the nuclear arms race there is 
a risk, and an appalling one; in unilateral disarm- 
ament by ourselves there is more than a risk—there 
is the virtual certainty that the Communist section 
of the world would be greatly increased. 

If Communism itself were comparable in its work- 
ing to political parties as we know them, this might 
still be acceptable to many people as an alternative 
to the risk of nuclear war; but since the diversity 
of human nature itself revolts against it, Commun- 
ism is an intolerant creed which can only survive 
by repression. To give the world over to such a 
system would be intolerable—certainly it would be 
intolerable to many of those who are members of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

Even if both the West and the Communist blocks 
could agree to denounce nuclear weapons, the risk 
would be great while Russia and China, with their 
enormous populations and resources, are bent on 
spreading Communism throughout the world. If the 
efforts to achieve universal disarmament, both in 
nuclear and conventional weapons, could at last suc- 
ceed, then the world could really get down to the 
business of improving conditions for people every- 
where, and particularly in the backward countries. 
That is the task that faces statesmen of good will. 
To embark on unilateral disarmament with the 
world in its present state would be simply to commit 
political and social suicide. 

—Oxford (England) Times 


Can McLean County Profit? 


We'll never be able to forgive Mead, Johnson for 
introducing Metrecal. Next to Nikita and rock and 
roll, it’s about the most sickening thing that has 
come into the world in our lifetime. 

But Mead, Johnson has done some things that 
have gone a long way to make up for Metrecal. Mead, 
Johnson as a corporation is an unusually good citi. 
zen of Evansville, Ind. Apparently Mead, Johnson 
wants Evansville to grow and improve. Accordingly, 
the company has made substantial contributions 
of time and talent to community efforts of import 
ance. The list of the company’s projects in education, 
business development and culture is too long to re. 
call here. 

Mead, Johnson’s latest act is a conspicuously far. 
sighted one. It has given $10,000 to help ten refugee 
Cuban doctors qualify to practice medicine in this 
country. 

This brings up two ideas McLean countians ought 
to consider seriously. 

—One: If any community is to advance, or even 
avoid slipping backward, it MUST have several in. 
dividuals and organizations like Mead, Johnson who 
will take bold action when action is needed for the 
public good. 

—Two: Why shouldn’t McLean county invite one 
of the many Cuban doctors to practice here? 

Certainly it is no reflection on McLean county's 
three present doctors, or the one we expect soon, to 
say that we could use another. Just as the new hos- 
pital makes it easier to get doctors, it also creates 
a need for more to care for the patients it attracts. 

If well-trained and experienced doctors (refugees 
from Castro’s Cuba) are available, wouldn’t it be 
good to have one here? 

Sure, we know there are disadvantages. He might 
not speak good English. He and his family might 
not belong to the same denomination of some of us. 
His Latin ways might be a little strange to us Anglo 
Saxons. 

But what matter all of this if he is a good doctor? 
Come to think of it, haven’t there been occasions 
in your own life when TOTAL STRANGERS were 
rather useful to you. 

Take, for instance, your birth. 

—McLean County News, Calhoun, Ky. 


A tight wad is a man who refuses to spend his 
money as other people want him to spend it. 
—Unterrified Democrat, Linn, Mo. 
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Look Out 
For The Trojan Horse 


Legalized gambling in any form makes not an iota 
of contribution to the economy of a community in 
which it is installed and, on the contrary, it has a 
detrimental effect upon every facet of life, from the 
family into the very heart of business and govern- 
ment. This is the sentiment of Senator Oren E. Long 
and he has publicly expressed, not only his opposi- 
tion to the proposal to legalize gambling in Hawaii 
put has passed the word on to his Democrat col- 
leagues in Hawaii’s legislature. 

Senator Long, likewise, points a cautious finger at 
the sham utilized in other States to bring about 
legalized gambling . . . the plebiscite. 

He cautions that the gambling interests have ade- 
quate money to stage a gigantic publicity campaign 
while those opposing are not as well organized and 
do not possess the financial resources to state their 
case. 

Many well-intentioned citizens are hoodwinked 
into voting for gambling by the gobbledegook con- 
cocted by the gambling clique and its highly-paid 
publicists. 

They will point to the tremendous “earnings” by 
government, to aid to charities and hospitals, to the 
liberal split with the bettors made by the tracks 
and to all sorts of sham in order to deceive voters 
into casting a favorable ballot ... but they will 
carefully avoid the heartaches caused by gamb- 
ling in families, to bills unpaid at the stores, to taxes 
unpaid because the family bank account has run out, 
to embezzlements by bettors to cover their losses, 
and to all the other vicious effects legalized gamb- 
ling has on a community. 

Failing to muster strength to pass a bill, and 
knowing that Governor Quinn has already warned 
that he will veto the bill if it ever reaches his desk, 
the gambling clique is shifting its stance and will go 
for a plebiscite. 

Let’s not be deceived. Let’s kill gambling once and 
for all and tell the malihinis from the Coast to go 
back to Denver and way points and carry on their 
trade. 


—Maui (Hawaii) News 


The best way to avoid debt is to spend less than 
you make. It’s that simple. 
—Larimer County (Colo.) Times - News 


To Get A Doctor 


The announcement recently of the coming to Mon- 
tezuma of Dr. K. W. Caldwell to establish a medical 
practice was the climax of more than three years 
of hard work on the part of Montezumans to meet 
competition of various other towns in the United 
States for the services of an additional physician. 

With the severe shortage of medical personnel 
through-out the United States and with the limited 
amount of physicans being trained in our medical 
schools there are any number of high paying po- 
sitions open to every graduate in the medical pro- 
fession. 

Doctor Caldwell, we are informed, had every op- 
portunity to select towns in other parts of the state 
in which to establish his practice. Yet he chose 
Montezuma for his work and Montezumans have 
every right to feel proud that he did so. 

We were interested to find out what made this 
community so outstanding that we were able to at- 
tract a man of the high caliber of Doctor Caldwell 
to begin his medical practice here. 

The two men who were most instrumental in sell- 
ing Montezuma to the Doctor were Kenneth Cox and 
Dave Sutherland. They said he was much impressed 
with the people of the town, the progressive looks 
of the town, the industry with which the people 
conduct their business in Montezuma, and most of 
all with the fine school facilities available for his 
children. 

After making his decision to locate in Montezuma, 
Doctor Caldwell personally drove more than 300 
miles to another community in Iowa so that he 
could tell them he had decided to come here. This 
other community had offered a complete medical 
building and other considerations FREE to the 
Doctor if he would practice there. 

Doctor Caldwell is coming to Montezuma with 
the idea of standing on his own feet financially. We 
are striving to construct a building for him, and he 
in turn will return our money to us as his financial 
condition becomes more stable. Eventually, he will 
be the sole owner of the building. 

—Montezuma (Iowa) Republican 


Did Granny Diet? 


Few American women can get into their grand- 
mother’s clothes, according to a study of human 
growth by National Geographic magazine. 

A lot of them have a hard enough time getting into 
their own. 

The Cookville (Tenn.) Citizen 
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Time Has Changed 


A lot of eye-brows were raised when the Philip- 
pines-Japan treaty of friendship, commerce and nav- 
igation was reportedly signed yesterday by the 
chiefs of the panel of negotiators of the two coun- 
tries. The reaction has been adversed as the op- 
ponents of the Philippines-Japan pact, as well as 
their drum beaters, expressed apprehension over the 
negotiated bilateral agreement between two coun- 
tries. There is an imperative need for such a treaty 
for the Philippines cannot escape its geographical 
situation, and is within an orbit in which trade with 
Japan is inevitable. 


The Philippines needs a lot of things for her in- 
dustrial development and, if we cannot get them 
from the United States as the latter country is al- 
ready finding difficulty in keeping production up to 
the requirements of her international commitments, 
our highly industrialized neighbor-country can fill 
the gap with a certain degree of assurance for an 
adequate supply of simpler and cheaper materials 
to make the Philippines stand on her feet. 


There are cold, hard-boiled, materialistic advan- 
effects of some features of the treaty. 


The center of storm revolves around the inclusion 
of a definition of the territorial jurisdiction of our 
country. It is said that this treaty lacks provision 
on this matter, and it has been argued that it invites 
unwarranted incursions of—if not giving permis- 
sion to —Japanese fishermen to enter the Philip- 
pine territorial waters. 


We have not read the full text of the Philippines- 
Japan amity pact but it is to be expected that it must 
contain some advantages and disadvantages to the 
Philippines. This must always be the case of every 
tages for the signing of an amity treaty with Japan 
which should not be obfuscated by the sentimental 
reasons for the mere fact that Japan was a former 
enemy that exploited the country without mercy. 
The exigencies of times demand that we should ad- 
here closely to the Biblical injunction to “Love Thy 
Enemies.” 


We should not immediately toss the treaty to the 
trash can for it contains some defects. We must give 
the senate an opportunity to weigh and study the 
treaty provisions more closely when it gets it for 
ratification. The senators, for sure, will spare the 
country from the dogs. 


—Pangasinan Courier, Dagupan City, Philippines 


The Corrosion That Eats 
At America’s Heart 


In his classic “Decline and Fall of the Romap 
Empire,” Edward Gibbon defines the corrision that 
ate at the heart and spirit of Rome. 

These are the reasons, as Gibbon saw them, for 
the fall: “ 

1. The rapid increase of divorce; the undermining 
of the dignity and the sanctity of the home whig 
is the basis of human society. 

2. Higher and higher taxes and the spending of 
public monies for free bread and circuses for the 
populace. 

3. The mad craze for pleasure; sports becoming 
every year more exciting and brutal. 

4. The building of gigantic armaments when the 
real enemy was within: the decadence of the people, 

5. The decay of religion—faith fading into mere 
form, losing touch with life and becoming impotent 
to warn and guide the people. 

Alarmingly enough, these are all signs of the 
times. 

The rate of divorce in the United States is the 
highest ever and increases each year. Sanctity of 
the home is more nostalgic than real. 

While there aren’t any government-sponsored 
circuses (other than the political variety) entertain. 
ing the populace, federal paternalism has practically 
gutted individual incentive. 

The crave for pleasure has become a national 
disease and our emphasis on sports is symptomatic 
of a startling inmaturity. 

Our “defense program,” especially in the buildup 
of nuclear weapons capable of destroying entire 
nations, indicates that we are living in stark terror. 
An examination of our morals, literature, art—our 
national culture—leaves a taste of ashes. 

There are more church members and more peopk 
going to church in this country than ever before. But 
the test of religion is its influence in a person’s life, 
its size and shape in a general perspective. We have 
the form, but not the substance. For examples of 
the church’s impotency, one need only examine ifs 
roles in the integration crises and in the recent Pres 
idential campaign. 

All of the reasons Gibbon gives for the fall of the 
Roman Empire originated within. Rome fell, not 
because of the external pressure from a Russia, but 
because the people had succumbed to a national las 
situde, and the will to enjoy had become more power 
ful than the will to endure. 

It is a thing we might do well to consider. 

—Chapel Hill (N.C.) Weekly 
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Don’t Forget The Moral 


The actions of the manufacturers of heavy elec- 
trical equipment, and various officials of the com- 
panies, who pleaded either guilty or nolo contendre 
(no defense) to charges of price fixing and bid rig- 
ging, came as a shock to the nation. Among the 
guilty are executives of the largest companies of 
their kind on earth. 

The federal judge who handed down jail senten- 
ces and fines, said, “What really is at stake here is a 
yast section of our economic system that we are 
offering to uncommitted sections of the world as an 
alternative to planned economies. The defendants, 
he added, “flagrantly mocked the image of that econ- 
omic system of free enterprise.” 

Regrettable as this case is, however, it will have 
its healthy aspect. The government was on the side 
of the people, and once it had gathered the needed 
evidence, it acted with all energy to safeguard the 
people and punish the malefactors. Suppose, on the 
other hand, the government had owned these enter- 
prises as it does under socialism and Communism, 
and irregularities had occurred? The people would 
have been both ignorant of the facts and impotent to 
act because government does not indict itself. The 
moral it this: The faults in free, private enterprise 
can be and are corrected. The faults in all-powerful, 
dictorial government activities are beyond the peo- 
ple’s reach. 


—Mt. Dora (Fla.) Topic 


Some Monopolies Are 


Perfectly Legal 


In last week’s Bulletin there was a lengthy letter 
from a representative of the General Electric Com- 
pany describing his company’s position in the recent 
price-fixing case. The public, of course, cannot con- 
done violations of the Sherman Act, as one bulwark 
of our free enterprise system is the right of the 
buying public to select merchandise in a free market 
place without being subjected to prices which have 
been fixed by any combines in industry. 

One wonders, though, why we are so tolerant of 
instances where complete monopolies—much greater 
than that found in the electrical industry case—are 
i only condoned by government, but made perfect- 

egal. 

On the same day that the verdict was being ren- 
dered against the electrical industry, we find Jimmy 
Hoffa proclaiming that all freight hauling will be 
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brought under one single master contract. Hoffa, of 
course, has been building for years toward a situa- 
tion where all contracts in the entire transportation 
industry expire at one time. This, obviously, brings 
the power to stop every wheel in the United States 
into the hands of one man. 

This awesome concentration of labor union power 
is perfectly legal and we have heard of no tearing 
of hair and gnashing of teeth from those same 
people who contended that the electrical industry 
was threatening survival of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

We have similar situations in agriculture whereby 
government approved marketing orders control pro- 
duction, distribution to markets and allocations of 
markets as well as control of prices. While it may 
be argued that these things are necessary for agri- 
culture or labor, as the case may be, the fact still 
remains that monopolies not only exist but are 
sanctioned by law. 

One can’t help but wonder why the laws are not 
uniform and why some men are in jail for an of- 
fense indentical to that committed by others under 
the protective arm of government law. 

—Manteca (Calif.) Bulletin 


Where Are The Cows? 


Back in our boyhood days when we looked for- 
ward with avid interest to every new tale of the 
rangeland that flowed from B. M. Bower’s facile 
pen her cow-punching heroes used to herd cattle. 
In her classic “Chip of the Flying U” she devoted 
several pages to a description of branding opera- 
tions. Yet cows are hardly ever seen on today’s TV 
screen. 

It’s not that the juvenile viewer doesn’t get “west- 
erns.” He is offered galloping horses a-plenty. He 
can see and hear shooting, cliff hanging, barroom 
scraps and other fights. There are scenes of boy 
meeting girl, and campfire scenes with melodious 
singing. There are cowboys, lots of them: cowboys 
with pistols, cowboys with guitars, cowboy hats, 
cowboy boots, cowboy spurs—yes, and cattle rust- 
lers by the score. But no cattle. 

What’s happened to the cows? Have the rustlers 
made off with all of them? 


—Port Elgin (Ont.) Times 


In many cases, the chip on a person’s shoulder 
is just bark. 


—Astoria (S. C.) Tongue Point 
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Onward To The Stars 


There is a note of portent in the news this week 
that Russia has launched an interplanetary station 
on its three-month journey to Venus. As we, like 
ants, swarm with restless urgency over the face 
of our own planet, far off in space the Russian 
scientists’ latest achievement is “blazing the first 
path to the planets.” 

No-one can tell if it will reach its destination. Only 
those responsible for the operation know if it is 
intended to photograph Venus behind its veil of 
cloud, and even they can only conjecture what that 
fantastic image may reveal. 

All that we know for certain is that we are on the 
threshold of tremendous things. The space age has 
dawned; most of us now have a reasonable chance 
of living long enough to know the dramatic moment 
in history when man makes his first successful land- 
ing on the moon. 

All this could be supreme adventure if only man- 
kind had first learnt how to live in mutual goodwill 
and unity. Instead, the tragic fact remains that we 
are pursuing a course which imperils the very exist- 
ence of our own planet. If the madness of atomic 
missile production continues we may bring life on 
earth to an end just as we are about to discover its 
secrets in other worlds within our solar system. 

Storm clouds are gathering over many trouble 
spots at the present time, and once again the fate 
of the United Nations seems to be in balance. We 
should resist the temptation to lay the blame where 
we happen to think it is due. Such criticism is de- 
structive and dangerous. There is sound, construc- 
tive, urgent work to be done by all who are prepared 
to focus on hope rather than fear, on light rather 
than darkness, and to pray earnestly and constantly 
for all in power who carry the burden of responsi- 
bility. 

—Kent Messenger, Maidstone, England 


The Lord- And Public - Helps 
Those Who Help Themselves 


Amid all the array of documents, statistics and 
other evidence submitted by the New York Central 
railroad in testimony at the Public Service Com- 
mission hearing in Watertown last week, one salient 
fact stands out above all others: 

The Central lost $212,664.90 in its passenger oper- 
ations on the St. Lawrence division last year—and 
did absolutely nothing to attempt to reduce or elim- 


inate those losses by improving its service. 

On the contrary, the evidence seems to indicate 
that the railroad deliberately sought to alienate ag 
many customers and drive away as much passenger 
business as possible—our North Country colleges 
being one outstanding example of requests for ser. 
vice which were denied. 

In an attempt to help the railroad maintain its 
passenger business on a profitable basis, the Greater 
Watertown Chamber of Commerce, with the support 
of other North Country groups, has suggested that 
the Central install Beeliner service. 

Speaking for the railroad, Frank R. Schiedler, 
assistant director of train service admitted under 
cross examination that Beeliner operation is legs 
costly than the present type of service, and that the 
Central has the facilities to establish such a pro 
gram. 

But he was “unable to say” whether this improve 
ment would put passenger service on a profitable 
basis—apparently the Central hasn’t taken the 
trouble to investigate the possibility. 

A loss of nearly a quarter million dollars in a 
single year is an enormous loss, indeed, and certainly 
no one in northern New York wants the Central to 
sustain anything of the kind. 

If the New York Central would at least make some 
effort to improve its service—both in terms of oper- 
ating economics and of making the service itself 9 
attractive, convenient and comfortable that more 
people would use it more frequently—the North 
Country would certainly respond. 

But the railroad can hardly expect much sym 
pathy in its present plight, as long as it shows no 
interest whatsoever in doing for itself what needs 
to be done to put its passenger business on a paying 
basis. The responsibility for the loss is all too clear. 

—Gouverneur (N.Y.) Tribune-Press 


Why, Oh Why? 


One day we planned a wiener roast. When I went 
to the super-market to get supplies, I discovered to 
my horror that the butchers and bakers of our fait 
land have never gotten their heads together over 
that most delectable of all comestibles, the hot-dog. 
Wieners are only available in packs of eight; buns 
in packs of six. As a free American citizen I believe 
it is my right and privilege to buy ten wieners and 
ten buns, if that is what I want and what will serve 
my need. But no; it can’t be done. The butchers and 
bakers have seen to that. 

—Madison (N.C.) Messenget 
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And Then There Was One 


Along with the refreshing warm weather of com- 
ing Spring, a happy event occurred this week 
in Loudoun. The March wind blew down a bill- 
hoard on Route 50 near Aldie. Some few people may 
sympathize with the outdoor advertising company 
for its financial loss, or with the Manger Anna- 
polis Hotel of Washington, deprived by the wind of 
attracting attention to its air-conditioned rooms. 
Most of the county, seeing the wreckage, will cheer. 

For this billboard is next to the last in our big 
county. The only other billboard we have is situated 
near Lenah, also on Route 50, and this sign, we 
understand, has been blank for some time. May it 
remain so until it decays or also is blown down! 

Loudoun despises billboards and billboard blight, 
and has despised them for years. Thanks to the 
efforts of enlightened citizens of Loudoun, we ban- 
ned billboards from our highways many years ago. 
It was only because our two billboards were there 
at the time that they were allowed to remain. 

Unfortunately, the law provides that the wrecked 
billboard at Aldie may be maintained or repaired— 
at least until December 31, 1969, when it must be 
removed. It cannot be enlarged, but it can be rebuilt. 
To the billboard company, and to the Manger Anna- 
polis Hotel or other prospective billboard advertisers, 
we urgently recommend that this objectionable sign, 
now blown down, be removed rather than rebuilt. 

It might even make good will for the outdoor 
advertising industry if, at the same time, the last 
billboard (the blank one near Lenah) should be re- 
moved. Loudoun county wants to be billboard free! 

—Loudoun Times-Mirror, Leesburg, Va. 


The Old Guard 


When Mr. Louis Rautenbach, special-class loco- 
motive driver on the South African Railways, drove 
his locomotive into Graaff-Reinet railway station on 
Saturday morning, it passed under a banner spe- 
cially set up for him by his colleagues. 

It was his last appearance as driver on the twin 
strips of steel that have meant so much to the de- 
velopment of this country, and as a popular rail- 
Wayman now going on a well-earned pension, the 
little function was heart-warming. 

Mr. Rautenbach was one of the “old guard”, and 
it was as such that Mr. Rob Carney, the station- 
master, spoke of him at a farewell function later 
in the day. 

Mr. Carney said: “Oom Louis is one of the old 


guard who started at the foot of the ladder ana 
worked himself up. It is the old guard who have 
built up the tradition and the railways, a tradition 
that the young man does not enjoy.” 

How often is that expression of the “old guard” 
not used today, when good men retire on pension 
after years of service and with it the word “tra- 
dition.” The old railwaymen had a tradition of ser- 
vice, developed from the time they entered the rail- 
way service, and it was based on discipline. 

That is the only firm basis for development of 
tradition in whatever walk of life, not only in the 
army, where discipline is tramped into the recruit 
on the parade ground, but in commerce and industry 
—in every walk of life. 

Lack of discipline, and the entire absence of dis- 
cipline, is at the bottom of many of the troubles in 
the world today. Discipline must start in the home 
and continue throughout life; for when the undis- 
ciplined become leaders, whether of gangs of new- 
born states or commercial or industrial departments, 
the product is inefficiency and ultimate chaos. 

—Graff-Reinet (South Africa) Advertiser 


Thinking For Fun 


As evidence that the news isn’t always bad, let us 
refer you to a story on our Calling All Teen-Agers 
page this week, about a history seminar at Linden- 
hurst High School. 

Several pupils are spending their lunch hours 
talking about history, economics and current prob- 
lems, when they could be relaxing and talking about 
girls, or boys. 

Nobody has told them they have to do it, and they 
won’t get any formal school credit for it. They just 
happen to be interested in what they’re learning and, 
with the help of teachers who are willing to give up 
some of their free time too, they’re using their minds 
for the fun of it. 

We suspect they’re finding these the best lunch 
hours they’ve ever had. We also suspect that a num- 
ber of us who have left our school days far behind 
could stand a little mental exercise of this kind, too. 
We may make jokes about funny names the poli- 
ticians in the Congo have, but could we talk intel- 
ligently on the problems facing that unhappy new 
country? This editorial writer couldn’t, but he 
thinks the members of the Lindenhurst High 
School history seminar probably could, and he’d 
like to hear them. 

—Babylon (N.Y.) Town Leader 
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British Divided 
(continued from page 5) 


form one of the less admirable features of life in 
the United States. Experience there has shown that 
there is simply not enough programme material for 
a multitude of local stations to provide good or 
properly balanced services, so that the time must be 
filled largely with disc jockeys or networked mater- 
ial, and I beg leave to question the ‘intensely local 
appeal’ of either of these.” 

In the same vein, D.R.W. Greenslade insists that 
the local commercial stations are “. . .undesirable 
because if experience in other countries is a criterion 
it will undoubtedly lead to a lower standard of pub- 
lic entertainment.” 

The Director General of B.B.C. has entered the 
fray with a strong expression of opinion that broad- 
casting is indeed the B.B.C.’s business and that they 
can handle it better than anyone else. They have, 
since chartered in 1923, operated Britain’s only 
radio stations and now have three national programs 
—the Light Programme that bills mainly musical 
and dramatic entertainment, the Home Service pro- 
viding a middle stand that ranges from serious 
drama to jazz, and the Third Programme that offers 
a programme for the educated—that provide exclu- 
sive, non-commercial broadcasting in Great Britain. 


Magnificent Interlude 


The current presentation of ballet classics by the 
Pangasinan Studio Center and sponsored by the 
Dagupan City Public Schools is particularly signif- 
icant for it afforded the people of Pangasinan an 
opportunity to distract themselves from the grim 
business of survival and from the stresses of the 
times. 

Today, the attention and energies of men are 
centered to the two ways of life: one very dynamic 
and dedicated single-minded to a specific goal, while 
the other is defending a way of life that is more 
attached to the principles of human freedom. 

But there is no question as to whether these two 
ways of life can coexist in art. Artists—by a gift 
and virtue all of their own—have rendered percep- 
tible and audible those feelings which the heart of 
humanity has beat as one. Unfortunately, however, 
these feelings have been suppressed and unexpressed 
due to inarticulateness of mankind. In art, these feel- 
ings have been made understandable—seen and 
appreciated—by all people, regardless of their sex, 





color, creed and religion. 

We, therefore, congratulate all those who haye 
taken a hand to make possible the current presenta. 
tion of ballet classics here for it gave the peopk 
an opportunity to have a glimpse of that beauty anq 
perfection known only to a future world. They haye 
made possible for us to see and hear art as the ballet 
dancers undulated in a frenzy to interpret the cop. 
cordant musical beats in these times of stress. They 
have certainly accomplished something. Unde 
better conditions and with the much-needed help 
and support of civic-spirited citizens, the Pangasinan 
Studio Center and the Dagupan City Public Schools 
could have achieved infinitely more. 

We need more of this type of entertainment ty 
awaken the ebbing interest of our people to our ow 
art and culture. 

—Pangasinan Courier, Dagupan, Philippine 


Weeklies Needn’t Be... 


(continued from page 8) 


Why not ask a few people in the streets how they 
voted and why—with assurances, most likely, that 
their names will not be published and that they ar 
merely individual respondents among a number he 
ing so questioned? The method, of course, is not s¢i- 
entific—which is to say that generalizations could 
not be made—but there’s an excellent chance that 
quotation of many of the responses would makes 
highly readable and enlightening story. 


And more important: The home town pape 
would be providing a modern hard news type of 
coverage that in time would attract readers as effect 
ively as farm handouts or the personal trivia. 

And if the country editor is a newsman at heart, 
he will get satisfaction out of it that will compensate 
for whatever losses in advertising revenue may at- 
crue. 

There is no certainty, however, that over the long 
haul he will lose advertising. For it follows logically 
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that if the paper gains a new and substantial kindof 
esteem, advertisers are going to see its value asi 
medium for their messages. 

Unrealistic? Not at all. Some non-dailies already 
are moving in this direction. See Quill (Mareh, 
1961) for an account of the Paddock Publication 
(Chicago) effort to cover a story in depth. 





Any man who believes in nothing bigger tha 
himself lives in a very small world. 
—Montezuma (Iowa) Republia 
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Irish Weeklies 


(continued from page 12) 


Even you in the United States realise that by now 
we have talked ourselves into some pretty prominent 
positions in the world, far beyond what might be 
expected of a mere speck on the globe. But then we 
have three million in Ireland and—shall we guess— 
thirty million Irish abroad. 

In the journalistic field we have been finding, 
especially since the Second World War, that the ap- 
prentice journalist which we recruit must be of a 
much higher calibre than was hitherto the case. 
Formerly journalists graduated in sufficient num- 
bers into the professions in the usual haphazard way, 
characteristic of the earlier part of the century. It 
was usually a question of the survival of the fittest 
and the system worked out well. 

Today tastes grow more sophisticated. People as 
a rule better educated. We have had to evolve 
still with limited financial resources, a scheme for 
the recruitment of journalists who are initially bet- 
ter educated to adapt themselves to the profession. 
They are more rapidly made aware of a more sophis- 
tiated approach to journalism, a livelier make-up 
of newspapers and the demands of readers, assailed 
by all forms of propaganda on all sides. 

It might seem astonishing that in a country of 
barely three million people with only two major 
cities, one around the three-quarters of a million 
mark in population, that we should be talking of a 
sophisticated public. 

But Ireland has travelled a long way during the 
past forty years since she gained her early stages 
of independence in 1922 and entered the phase of 
being forced to criticise herself and her political 
actions instead of—as she had been accustomed to 
do—blaming all of her woes on “Perfidious Albion.” 

We are basically an agricultural country. The 
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battle for the land has now been won. The battle for 
political independence has been achieved with the 
exception of one small corner of the northeast. A 
common language (Irish is a minority language), a 
common monetary system, a common labour mar- 
ket and the nonexistance of passports for travel be- 


s alread} tween Britain and Ireland, draws away over 40,000 
(Marehf of our young people each year. They cannot find 
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sufficient absorption in the limited industrial devel- 
opment in Ireland. So they emigrate to the factories 
of Great Britain, across the Atlantic to helpful 
friends and relatives in the U. S. who find them 
fresh horizons to conquer and a means of livelihood. 

Our rural economy is now rapidly changing under 
alew young government. Since Mr. de Valera, blind 


and growing very old, became President, a very 
honorary function, industrial development at the 
close of 1960 is on the way up. This year saw the 
first time when our industrial exports surpassed 
agricultural. Americans, Germans, British and 
French are flocking to avail of industrial advan- 
tages provided by means of tax concessions and 
cheaper labour. The Irish weekly provincial press 
follows the trend of the times. It remains the guar- 
dian of the liberties of the people. It faces the future 
with vigorous journalism and a knowledge of its 
vital role as the guardian of the people’s liberties. 


This Is A Yes, But Thing 


(continued from page 15) 


that says all education should be private and that 
no public tax monies should ever go to education— 
a position I hasten to add that I reject completely. 

As a Catholic, a singularist, I tend towards the 
irrefutability of the Catholic clergy in its province 
and area of competence, but when I am a pluralist 
walking down the street and tending to my non- 
spiritual duties, I seek to be politic, practical and 
compromising—and in this respect I am no different 
than the orthodox Jew, the Moslem or the strongest, 
most devout and most articulate of the more than 
22 fragmentations of the so-called Protestant ad- 
vocacy. 

One of the interesting angles of this debate is the 
zeal with which some leaders of the Jewish commun- 
ity, one of the most clannish communities in our 
midst, insist on the broadest base possible for a 
public school system and take a firm vocal stand 
against aid to parochial schools, seeming to equate 
“parochial” exclusively with Catholic schools. 

Some of the oldest, most influnential institutions 
of learning in this country are privately directed 
and in a sense parochial if learning and education 
can ever be parochial which we say is a contradiction 
in terms. 


Editors of other publications are encouraged to 
make free use of material covered by the copyright 
of Grassroots Editor. Items copyrighted elsewhere 
are so indicated. Uncopyrighted material credited to 
another source is, of course, in the public domain, 
and also may be used freely. In all instances, how- 
ever, credit should be given to the author, if iden- 
tified, and to the journal of original publication. 
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Books 


for 


Editors 


Anyone who has ever heard Red New- 
ton from the public platform is sure to 
wonder how the managing editor of the 


Tampa Tribune was able to pass up a Ca- 


reer of religious evangelism. 


Read then, Crusade For Democracy 
(lowa State University Press, $3.95) by 
V. M. Newton, Jr., and it will be clear 
enough that for this author the city room 
is a pulpit and journalism the sawdust 
trail. 


Newton is no philosopher, unless there 
is‘a philosophy of blacks and whites. His 
book is not literature. In fact it offers a 
field day for the same type of nit picking 
practiced by the pseudo sophisticates 
who, in the past, have delighted in mock- 
ing the author’s style of public address. 
Nevertheless, here is a documentation 
which justifies the ranking of Red Newton 
with the greatest of the muckrakers. His 
is a great achievement in a society which 
reserves so many of its rewards for the 
merchants of whitewash. 


Editor Newton’s theory of journalism 
is a simple one: The people are entitled to 
know the details of the people’s business. 
He goes not quite so far as the late O. K. 
Bovard, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in 
assuming that all politicians are crooks, 
but he makes clear a view that any public 
official who withholds information about 
public business may be accused of taking 
an unfair advantage of his position. 


As managing editor of the Tampa Trib- 
une Red Newton set out to get the news. 
Not the club luncheons, the flower shows, 
the super market openings and the police 
blotter, but the real news that powerful 
people consider to be their own damned 
business. In this quest he encountered the 
Mafia, a state wide gambling syndicate, 
ward heeling politicians, a crooked elec- 
tion system, a rural legislative ring, cor- 
ruption in state office, a state educational 
system hopelessly in hostage to the 
politicians, a vicious penal system. In fact 
he found so many things wrong in Tampa 
and the state of Florida, one cannot help 
but wonder just what goes on behind the 
scenes in the cities and states served by 
managing editors more docile in their 
behavior. 
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Give me crusading journalism with the sneers of the politi- 
cians; with all of its headaches and its sometimes lonely life. 

Give me crusading journalism that lends a constant and willing 
ear to the pleas of the unfortunate. 

Give me crusading journalism that heeds all pleas for help, 
regardless of whether they concern conditions in a nursing 
home for the aged, juvenile drinking on Skid Row or a war 
veteran whose home burned down three days after he bought 


it. 


Give me crusading journalism that provides the initiative and 
enterprise of leadership for its community, whether it be for a 
new courthouse or to throw the rascals out of City Hall. 

Give me crusading journalism that makes a newspaper an in- 
tegral part of the community, sharing all the fortunes, all the 
sadnesses and the joys, all the adventures, big and little, of the 


citizens in its community. 


Give me crusading journalism just so long as it is measured 
by honesty, fairness, integrity and responsibility. 
This is real newspapering, and the editor can sleep at night 
if the thwarted crooks will let his telephone alone. 
—V.M. Newton, Jr., in Crusade for Democracy. 


It was inevitable that this policy of re- 
porting the news should bring the Tampa 
managing editor into conflict with the 
federal agencies operating on the local 
scene and finally with top officialdom in 
Washington. His reaction to their rebuffs 
was to press his point with greater energy 
and determination until he won for him- 
self a position of national leadership in 
the continuing fight for access to public 
information. 


Newton has strong words for govern- 
ment pressagentry: 


“Officials explain that this army of gov- 
ernment press agents is necessary to tell 
the American people the details of the 
expenditure of their tax dollars. Yet in 
my 35 years of newspapering, I never 
have heard of a single government press 
agent who ever issued a government 
‘handout’ that was critical of his political 
boss. Every line written by a government 
press agent is designed to reflect glory 
upon his government agency and to pro- 
long the political life of his boss, regard- 
less of whether it is the truth, half truth, 
or no truth.” 


The Tampa managing editor takes also 
a dim view of the attitude of public of- 
ficials who try to pin the donkey’s tail 
on the press: 


“The minute a man dons the toga of 
the American bureaucrat, he apparently 


assumes he has a monopoly on patriotism, 
And the next minute he usually pointsa 
finger at the press. Such was the case 
with the Wright Commission and th 
Coolidge Committee, both of which based 
their reports on the general premise that 
the press was promiscuous in disclosing 
American security information for th 
benefit of the enemy.” 


In the light of President Kennedy’s re 
cent lecture to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, another of Mr. New- 
ton’s statements is of particular interest; 


“Over the years, I have perused thor 
sands of pages of government documents, 
testimony and charges, all involving the 
question of national security and th 
press. Despite the charges of the bureal- 
crats, I have found not a single cas 
wherein the press, on its own volition, 
printed a national security secret that 
gave aid and comfort to the enemy. 0n 
the other hand, time and again I hav 
run head on into a curtain of unnecessafy 
secrecy that barred the American peopk 
from rightful knowledge of their gover 
ment.” 


When men in high places attempt t 
rationalize the fiasco in Cuba as an erm 
of the press, as if it were a case of kis 
and tell, it is high time for the peoplei 
America to listen for the voice of sud 
prophets as Red Newton. 
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On Monday, March 21, 1960, black 
nationalism and the police of South 
Africa came to grips at Sharpeville in an 
unequal contest, if it may be called that, 
which left sixty-seven Africans dead on 
the ground and 186 others nursing bullet 
wounds. Before the day was over Norman 
Phillips, foreign editor of the Toronto 
Star, was on his way to report the story 
of the Afrikaner version of segregation, 
now available in book form as The Trag- 
edy of Apartheid, (David McKay, $4.) 


In the period of a month Mr. Phillips 
was stoned by African gangsters and jail- 
ed by the Nationalist Government. He 
witnessed the orderly demonstrations of 
unarmed Africans and the armored car 
tactics of the police. He attended trials 
in courts of justice where decisions were 
based not upon the testimony, but upon 
the color of a man’s skin. Mr. Phillips 
interviewed journalists, black and white, 
governmental leaders, spokesmen for the 
blacks, educators, clergymen, and men on 
the street, irrespective of color. Finally, 
in the blindness of their own fury, gov- 
ernmental officials granted him the 
priceless journalistic privilege of sharing 
the experience which comes to any per- 
son in South Africa who dares to ques- 
tion the dogma of apartheid. For the 
crime of reporting the news as he saw it, 
Mr. Phillips was arrested under the emer- 
gency regulations and held for three and 
one-half days for questioning in the 
squalid Durban jail as Prisoner No. 
7019/60. 


The Tragedy of Apartheid is more than 
the story of a police state at bay. The 
author describes not only a conflict, but 
the social and economic settings as well. 
He states the issues and he presents at 
least the major points of view. Finally, 
without attempting to do so, he shows 
how fortunate it is that Americans are 
becoming more enlightened in their ap- 
proach to the problem of relations be- 
tween the races. 


Just about everything the typical na- 
tive of the United States knows about 
the people who live to the north of us is 
that Canadians no longer consider the 
U. S. dollar a major piece of currency. 


How many of us can name the capital 
city of Canada, report the number of pro- 
vinces, their names and the names of 
their capital cities? How many of us can 
name the political parties and the major 
issues of Canadian politics? What do we 
know about the economics of Canada, 
the national outlook, the future prospects 
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of the country? 


The obvious answer to these questions 
is reason enough for mentioning in this 
column a volume of history written more 
than seven years ago by a Canadian 
newspaperman, Bruce Hutchison, in his 
spare time from the editorship of the 
Victoria Daily Times. The Struggle for 
the Border (Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany) may or may not be available in 
U. S. bookshops at this time, but if a 
copy can be had, it offers as good a tool 
as any for use by a citizen of the United 
States in his personal contribution to the 
correction of a great national oversight. 


Reading this book offers a fine personal 
discipline, especially recommended for 
Texans, South Carolinians, Bostonians, 
Manhattanites, and all others a little lax 
in their recognition of any point of view 
other than their own. If Mr. Hutchison 
is a trifle chauvinistic, it is a chauvinism 
good for the soul of a hardshell resident 
of the U. S. A. Read the Struggle for the 
Border and at least you will learn the 
names of the heroes venerated by Cana- 
dians. 


Even the prima donnas take music les- 
sons. No less immune from the pressures 
required to maintain performance at its 
peak are the six hundred-odd profes- 
sionals who turn the phrases, check the 
facts, and pursue the commas which 
grace the nearly blameless pages of the 
New York Times. 


Chief inquisitioner is Theodore M. 
Bernstein, whose job it is to coach the 
Times staff on the fine points of good 
English. In Watch Your Language (Chan- 
nel Press, $3.95), those who toil on lesser 
publications now may read selections 
from the bulletins which for seven years 
have helped to keep razor sharp the 
written word as applied to the news fit 
to print. 


Watch Your Language is a writer’s 
guide to economical, accurate, vivid writ- 
ing. How wonderful it would be to adopt 
this volume as a textbook for freshman 
English and to have Mr. Bernstein as the 
teacher. Old freshmen can read it for 
fun. 


Just as the play-by-play runs through 
the columns of the daily newspaper, so 
is the background to the news presented 
in varying degrees of authority in the 
Sunday magazine. In America, the New 
York Times Magazine is the greatest of 
them all. 
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As preserved in the libraries, the bound 
volumes of the Times Magazine are much 
too much for the slothful, the weary, 
and the man with too little time. Less 
encyclopaedic, but no less overwhelming 
in the scope of subject matter and pres- 
tige of the authors is the anthology of 
articles selected by Lester Markel, editor 
of the Times Magazine, as representative 
of our generation’s reading and reprinted 
in a volume called Background and 
Foreground (Channel Press, $5). There 
is nothing quaint or nostalgic about this 
collection. Where else can be found in 
one volume so many of the ideas and 
problems of our generation treated so 
lucidly by so many important writers? 


One of the scandals of American 
journalism is the publicity given to im- 
portant or sensational criminal cases be- 
fore the defendants are brought to trial. 
In few other countries may the public be 
told so much about a case before the 
jury is selected and the evidence placed 
in the record. Officers of the law, prose- 
cutors, defense attorneys, witnesses, de- 
fendents, even the judges, at times, join 
in the mad game of “making the head- 
lines.” 


In Trial by Newspaper, (The Patriot 
Press, Hyannis, Mass.), Harold W. Sul- 
livan builds his case against irresponsible 
reporting upon a series of examples, such 
as the Lindbergh kidnapping case, the 
Moro Castle case, the Mooney case, and 
others not so widely known. Mr. Sul- 
livan believes very strongly that in such 
instances the requirements of the orderly 
administration of justice far outweigh the 
people’s right to know. As a remedy he 
would have the judges exercise the power 
of contempt.—H.R.L. 


News Notes 


The following items are reprinted from 
The Bega District News, edited by W.B. 
Annabel, of Bega, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia: 


Into a street gay with bunting the vis- 
itors came, and the hundreds of citizens 
of Bega and the district who lined the 
streets gave Mr. and Mrs. Waring a wel- 
come befitting the first envoys of the Lit- 
tleton-Bega town exchange. 


When the Bega band played our Nat- 
ional Anthem and then the American An- 
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them, Bega was very close to Littleton. 

The Mayor of Bega, (Ald. A. C. Ander- 
son) presented Mr. Waring with an Aus- 
tralian flag. 

Mr. Waring asked Mr. Anderson to ac- 
cept an American flag from the Littleton 
City Council. 

Ald. Anderson, welcoming Mr. and Mrs. 
Waring said it was appropriate they 
should have come to Bega on the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of George Washing 
ton. 

“We welcome Mr. and Mr. Waring 
ambassadors of goodwill,” Ald. Anders 
said. 

He recalled that the friendship between 
Bega and Littleton had begun with the 
screening of a film, “Small Town Editor,” 
at Bega. 

Mr. Waring was the editor in the film, 
the editor of the Littleton Independent. 

Ald. Anderson said that in more ancient 
times the freedom of the town would have 
been bestowed upon Mr. and Mrs. War- 
ing. 

But although such a custom had now 
passed, he was sure that Mr. and Mrs. 
Waring would enjoy all thoses old privil- 
eges. 

Saying the event was “historic,” Ald. 
Anderson said he was sure it would pro- 
mote goodwill and understanding. 

“I am confident we will develop closer 
ties with Littleton and with the Am- 
erican people. 

“We are a friendly hospitable people, 
and we are only too pleased to make your 
stay happy and memorable,” Ald. Ander- 
son said. 

Mrs Waring thanked Ald. Anderson 
for his “generous words.” 

He said that he had been looking for- 
ward to his journey to Bega for several 
months. 

He said that February 11 was the date 
of the anniversary of the birthday of 
George Washington. 

The date had been changed when the 
Gregorian calendar had been adopted. 

Mr. Waring presented Ald. Anderson 
with a copy of the Home Rule Charter 
of the Littleton City Council. 

He explained that the American flag 
had 50 stars and the latest of these was 
for the 50th State of the U. S. Hawaii. 

Mr. Waring said that his visit to Bega 
was the consummation of seven years 
of friendship with Mr. W. B. Annabel, 
the editor of the Bega District News. 

Many of his townspeople in Littleton 
had said they wanted to come to Bega in 
the future. 

“I hope they do,” he said. 

Mrs. Anderson, the Mayoress, present- 
ed Mrs. Waring with a bouquet of flowers. 

Mrs. Waring, responding briefly, 
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This is a small portion of a long story that appeared Jan. 20 in the Tokyo new 


Shimbun no Shimbun. 


S. Shiki, editor and publisher, writes on the margin of the newspaper 
“Mr. Houstoun Waring received a ticket on Pan American (airways) and will § 
to Australia very soon. He is successfully managing the weekly Littleton Inde 
This is a translation from Colorado Editor (magazine).” 

The Littleton Independent was the subject of a feature article in the 
Editor some time ago, and Editor Shiki has evidently tied this longer story in 
the latest news about Mr. and Mrs. Waring’s current trip to Australia. A Ja 
American was given this article and asked for a translation. He wrote back, It's 


Greek to me.” 


thanked Mrs. Anderson. 

Earlier, Mr. Waring had a special word 
for the school children. 

He read a poem that had been written 
by a 16-year-old student of Littleton 
High School. 


The first signs of town decoration 
Mr. and Mrs Waring, of Littleton, saw 
when they were entering Bega were two 
American flags flying proudly from Mr. 
Dick Tooker’s service station. 


The Littleton-Bega town exchange has 
been given international news coverage. 

Reports have been sent to the United 
States, and a special feature has appeared 
in a Tokyo newspaper. 

The arrival of the visitors from Little- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Houstoun Waring, was 
given a high national position in the 
A.B.C. news yesterday and Wednesday. 


Bega housewives are likely to know 


a. 
much more about American f 
quantities and ingredients following a 
pleasant afternoon of explanation with 
Mrs. Houstoun Waring, yesterday. 
Mrs. Waring was welcomed by 
Dave Marsden, the president of the Bt 
branch of the C.W.A. when the visi 
from Littleton, Colorado, arrived at: 
rooms. ca 
Members of the branch had recei¥ 
recipes from Littleton and they int 
to prepare the dishes. 


Mrs. Houstoun Waring told a pat 
ing of Rotarians, Lions and Apexia 
Bega last night, that he came 
Buffalo Bill’s country. 
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